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THE EEPORT 



OF TBZ 

PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOB 

THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER, 1B75. 



10 THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJEST?. 

Mat it please Youe Majesty, — 

I have the honour of presenting to your Majesty the foUoiring 
Report regarding the condition of this College for the twelve 
months ending the 1st October 1875, embracing the Three Terms 
and the Summer Classes of that year. It affords me renewed 
satisfaction to he able to record the steady progress of the 
OoUeve, the dihgence and advancement of the Students, the 
honors and emoluments many of them have won at home and 
abroad, the places of trust and importance a large number of 
them have been called to fiU in their (Efferent professions and 
avocations, together with the impulse which this seat of learning 
continues to give to the cause of education throughout the 
country. During the year embraced in this Report, 393 Students 
attended the courses of lectures in the various departments of 
Arts, Medicine, Engineering, and Law, of whom 346 were ina- 
trieulated and 47 non-matriculated. In the various, testing 
examinations, whether those conducted within the^ walls of the 
College itself for Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes, or those 
of the Queen’s University for its high distinctions and rewards, 
many of our Students during the past year have won positions 
for themselves which attest their past labours and ex^tions, 
whilst affording an encouraging earnest of their future uMfulness 
and success in life. The Reports of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and of different governmental authorities, at home and 
abroad, continue to afford most satisfactory testimony that the 
Stud(ints of this College still hold their place amongst those ot 
the other Universities of the Empire, not_ only m the arena,s 
of scientific and literary competition, but in the practical ^otIc 
afterwards assigned to them in the various departinents of the 
Pubhc Service. Referring to the subjoined Tables, which i thinh 
it important to publish, I beg permission to advert to the progress 
this College has made since its inauguration. The entue number 
of separate Students who entered, studied, and completed their 
courses in the College, since its opening at the end ot 1849, 
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Eejiori uj the Pretident 



amounts to 2,871. Of these, 854 appeared on the rolls during 
the first ten years of its existence ; during the next ten years 1,218 
were enrolled and attended their courses, showing an increase 
during the second decade, of 364 distinct entries as compared 
with the former ; and talcing into account the entries of the last 
five years, we have a gross result for the last fifteen years of 1,810. 

I. — Numbers andEEiioious Persuasions* of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s Coileqb, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated 


Non- 

Matri* 

ouiatod. 


Total. 


Churoh 

of 

Ireland. 


Etonian 

Catlio- 

iio. 


Presby- 

torian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Indo- 

pond- 

cnt. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


83 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . ■. 


no 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


185J-52, 


120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 




1 


189 


1852-53, . 


101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


_ 


2 


154 


1853-54, .• . 


114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 


_ 


5 


168 


1854-55, . 


118 


65 


183 


34 


14 


131 


3 




1 


183 


1855- 56, . 

1856- 57, . 


119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 


5 


2 


3 


193 


136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


2 


9 


194 


1857-58, . 


153 


54 


207 


31 


14 


154 


4 


1 


3 


207 


1858-59, . 


160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


8 


2 


1 


2-23 


Average of first 1 
10 years, J 


122-1 


67 


189-1 


36-3 


13-3 


131-7 


4-6 


•9 


3-3 


189-1 


1859-60, . 


199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


2 


4 


267 


186U-61, . 


239 


73 


312 


67 


22 


2)6 


7 


_ 


10 


3J2 


1861-62, . 


299 


76 


375 


69 


17 


266 


13 


4 


16 




386-2-63, . 


335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


n 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, . 


340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1864-65, . 


356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


1 


30 


405 


1865-66, . 


360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67 . 


357 


30 


387 


67 


19 


225 


18 


1 


67 


387 


18()7-68, . 


357 


33 


390 


69 


16 


233 


25 


2 


55 


390 


1868-69, . 


330 


38 


368 


51 


IS 


220 


26 


2 


54 


368 


Average of se- 1 
cond 10 years, | 


317-2 


51 


368-2 


56-8 


19-6 


•244-G 


U-0 


2-0 


31-2 


368-2 


1869-70, . 


328 


25 


353 


67 


18 


214 


19 


3 


42 


353 


1870-7), . 


337 


43 


380 


76 


14 


226 


22 


4 


38 


300 


3871-72, . 


325 


33 


358 


80 


17 


203 


12 


1 


45 

3-2 


358 


1872-73, . 


3-28 


23 


351 


79 


15 


203 


21 


1 


361 


1873-74, . 


344 


31 


375 


87 


17 


201 


26 


2 


42 


376 


1874-75, . 


346 


47 


393 


85 


11 


223 


24 


3 


47 


393 



* I have thought it right to classify the students of the various Churches as they designate 
themselves in the forms filled up by them at entrance. 



[Tablb, 
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II. ^Numbem and KEiioioTia Persuastons of SitiDEifTa who have entered 

Queen’s Collesb, Belsast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non* 

llatii- 

culated. 


Total. 


Churoli 

of 

Ireland. 


^oman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va. 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . • . 


• 51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


- 


2 


93 


1851-52, . 


42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 


- 


1 


82 


1852-53, . 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 


_ 


1 


54 


1833-54, . 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


_ 


4 


62 


1854-55, . 


41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


56 


2 


_ 


2 


79 


1855-56, . 


33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 


- 


62 


1856-57, . 


40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 


- 


5 


68 


1857-58, . 


43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


2 


- 


- 


71 


1858-59, e 


51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 


Enteredfirst lOyoars, 


461 


393 


854 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 


_ 


2 


90 


1860-61, . 


96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 


- 


7 


137 


1861-62, . 


114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


IW 


23 


12 


92 


5 


- 


5 


137 


1863-64, . 


109 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 


- 


7 


127 


1864-65, , 


108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


- 


7 


135 


1865-66, . 


88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 


- 


6 


118 


1866-67, . 




12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


- 


14 


107 


1867-68, . 


90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


G 


2 


12 


103 


Entered ia second! 
10 years, ) 


960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218 


Total in 20 years, 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


69 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869-70, . 


83 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


8 


98 


1870- 71; . 

1871- 72, , 


84 


30 


114 


36 


2 


67 


8 


1 


10 


114 


78 


25 


103 


28 


6 


50 


5 


1 


J3 


103 


1872 73, . 


99 


14 


113 


33 


6 


60 


9 


- 


5 


113 


1873- 74, . . 

1874- 75, . . 


98 


25 


123 


28 


6 


63 


13 


2 


11 


123 


100 


31 


131 


33 


3 


78 


6 


- 


12 


131 




1,963 


*791 


2,754 


573 


163 


1,716 


113 


16 


173 


2,7S4t 



Ill— Ketorn of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1869-60, 


56 


89 


.95 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1861-62, 


81 


43 


129 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 
trlculated. . 


Total. 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1863-64, 


110 


33 


143 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 


1871-72, 


162 


25 


187 


1872-73, 


174 


14 


188 


1873-74, 


175 


30 


205 


1874-75, 


184 


36 


220 



* of file 791 -wlio entered as Hen-matriculated Stndents, 171 afterwards p^aed a matricu- 
lation eramination. The College Register contains 2,13b matriculated and 624 non-matncu- 

tilo^retSn for the present inconiplete Session, 1876-76, 2,871 Students have heea 
esiolled siaoe the opening of the College, and 386 are now m attendance. • 



0/ Priaidmt') Seport oontinued, p. 9.] 



[Table. 
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Hej)oN of the Vreiideiit 



— ^Return of the Number of Students attending in the several Faculties 
during the Session 1874:-75. 



Arts, 

Civil Engineering, 

Law, 

Medicine — Matriciilated, . 

,, Non-matriculated, 
Various — Matriculated, ■ . 

,, Kon-matriculaied, 



119 

10 

18 



184 > , 

36 S""" 

1U“ 

398 

Less 5 Duplicates. 



V. — Return showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures 
of each Professor in each year since the opening of the College. 



Fsorassoa op 


849-iO. 


aso-si. 


B51-68. 


1858-53 


1853-54. 


1854-55- 


1855-56. 


1850-57. 


1857-58. 


1B50-6S. 


1859-GO. 


laoo-ai. 


1861-08. 


Greek, . , , 


71 


74 


46 


23 


32 


38 


43 


36 


44 


58 


'77 


100 


140 


Latin, 


63 


72 


44 


26 


32 


35 


40 


29 


44 


54 


72 


94 


139 


Mathematics, , 


m 


70 


51 


36 


42 


44 


45 


62 


.5.5 


62 


, 78 


96 


106 


Enj'lish, . 


52 


41) 


53 


35 


44 


44 


51 


43 


66 


65 


73 


100 


116 


Modem Languages, . 


62 


56 


41 


31 


34 


52 


43 


52 


56 


63 


78 


150 


177 


Leltic, 


The 


Lectu I 


es ope 


n to t 
















r^aturai Philosophy, . 


48 


43 


oi 


29 


40 


35 


35 


37 


43 


34 


46 


95 


95 


Natural History, 


12 


49 


75 


62 


58 


68 


58 


69 


62 


87 


84 


Mineralogy, 

Logic & Metaphysics, 




6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


II 


J6 






3 


_ 


45 


39 


44 


45 


43 


61 


46 


54 


44 


^ 79 


106 


Chemistry, 


40 


56 


75 


53 


62 


70 


60 


76 


68 


88 


99 


82 


lOG 


Engineering, 


10 


13 


15 


9 


12 


12 


8 


17 


16 


n 


16 


14 


16 


Agriculture & Medi- \ 
cal Jurisprudeuce, j 


13 


21 


24 


14 


22 


17 


16 


20 


25 


22 


27 


21 


24 


Anatomy, 


35 


44 


55 


61 


63 


63 


65 


46 


52 


GO 


01 


101 


107 


Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 


19 


22 


29 


25 


42 


Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


20 


2{1 


30 


48 


32 


30 


2{) 


39 


51 


53 


Midwifery, , . 


14 


iU 


12 


16 


17 


18 


2-1 


13 


7 


17 


• U 


26 

33 


36 


Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


10 


<>■1 


•27 


ni 


English Law, , 


ly 


16 


'17 


15 


11 


15 


10 


14 


12 


13 


1 1 


16 


14 


Jurisprudence, . , 


11 


11 


23 


10 


19 


11 


15 


12 


• 27 


20 


23 


19 


20 


Professor op 


lBQ2-e3. 




lasi-sfi, 


ises-ee. 


1689-07. 


tser-cs. 


1889-69. 


1869-70. 1070-71. 


IU71-78 


1078-78. 


107J1-74 


1874-76. 


Greek, 


157 


120 


133 


110 


74 


72 


73 


64 


cn 


62 


61 


72 


73 


Latin, 


U9 


113 


118 


112 


96 


86 


89 


87 


77 


66 


72 


83 


91 


Mathematics. 


122 


111 


113 


90 


80 


64 


97 


84 


60 


66 


67 


72 


64 


English, 


135 


125 


128 


113 


102 


91 


91 


0() 


74 


72 


69 




78 


Modern Languages, . 
Celtic, 


150 


125 

Va 


146 


151 


160 


142 


128 


137 


129 


128 


130 


142 


155 


Natural Philosophy, . 
Natural History, 1 

MineralOfiT. . f 


104 

83 


106 

112 


102 

121 


116 

101 


113 

97 


108 

118 


149 

105 


86 


102 

120 


lO-I 

no 


89 

103 


113 

105 


136 

115 


liOgic di Metaphysics. 


114 


103 


91 


116 


101 


81 


01 


59 


66 


40 


52 


6.5 


61 


Chemistry, 


101 


104 


122 


104 


127 


122 


122 


106 


119 


122 


no 


130 


129 


Engineering, 
Agriculture & Medi- ) 


25 

22 


30 
1 - 


31 


29 


27 


24 


28 


25 


18 


23 


23 


24 


18 


cal Jurisprudence, | 


{2.5 


30 


30 


35 


33 


.35 


34 


41 


37 


38 


33 


47 


Anatomy, . 


105 


114 


132 


138 


15.5 


158 


167 


151 


194 


169 


174 


100 


196 


Medicine, . , 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


69 


57 


61 


68 


57 


60 


59 


53 


Surgery, . 


54 


47 


50 


55 


77 


79 


75 


6.3 


73 


78 


81 


82 


68 


Miawiteiy, 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


40 


38 


46 


43 


39 


28 


37 


Materia Medica, . 


87 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


.31 


46 


46 


52 


47 


61 


English Law, . 
Jurisprudence, . 


12 

29 


12 

27 


14 

31 


J9 

34 


13 

26 


20 

24 


17 

29 


23 

33 


30 

37 


21 

36 


28 

29 


27 

30 


22 

22 



m ixiv.oi.uiy uctiiu m me AppeiiaiX, pp. 10, U. 

ilie return of Lectures delivered m each Session appears in pp. 22, 23 of tho Appendix. 
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The introduetiott in the Appendix of a general outline of the 
systematic courses pursued in this College in its various depart- 
ments ■will convey some idea of ■what is required not only hy the 
Council of the College, but also by the Eegulations and Ordi- 
nances of the Queen’s University in Ireland. A perusal of the 
subjoined sketch will make it oh'vious that the founders of the 
Queen’s Colleges adopted a system of instruction which keeps 
steadily in view, in all our collegiate and university arrangements, 
the true idea of sound education, viz. : — the culture and discipline 
of the mind in mastering and understanding everything valuable 
and elevating in ancient and modern literature, and in the funda- 
mental principles also, together with the experiments and 
inductions, of modern science and philosophy. It will he inferred 
from the outline here subjoined, as well as from the digest of 
courses and subjects given in the Appendix, that teaching and 
experiments, and the constant examination of the Students, ■with 
their close attendance on Lectures, are indispensable requirements, 
from the time of matriculation to the period of graduation. 
Preparation for mere examining Boards may be obtained by 
systems of cramming, constructed by persons of poor ability and 
slender reputation from the works and labours of superior men, 
but in the end they are found to be superficial, injurious to the 
cause of science, and to the permanent advancement of the youths, 
many of whom prefer pure grinding to the processes of mental 
training and patient investigation required by our universities. 
The abuses arising from the substitution of what is flimsy and 
of temporary utility for what is solid, substantial, and lasting, 
are becoming so manifest that some remedy must speedily be 
applied. I invite attention to a synopsis of the courses laid down 
by the Council, and rigidly pursued by the Students of this 
College, and in doing so I express my decided conviction that 
the success of .the young men of this College, who have not only 
highly distinguished themselves at examinations in the different 
departments of the Civil Service, but by their subsequent pro- 
motion (in man}' instances very remarkable), must be ascribed 
to the excellence of our curricula, as foundations of knowledge 
and of individual and public advantage, both being the natural 
results. 

Immediately after the passing of the Queen’s Colleges Act 
in 1846, introduced into Parliament by their illustrious founders. 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, it became apparent not 
only to them but to Lord Heytesbury, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that the granting by a Charter of full University 
privileges and benefits to the Queen’s Colleges became necessary 
for the advancement and encouragement of learning in Ireland ; 
and His Excellency, accordingly, summoned the Board of Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents then existing, and gave us full in.structions 
for carrying out this important object. The Earl of Clarendon 
afterwards (during his life the first Chancellor appointed by your 
Majesty) devoted his great energies to inaugurate the Colleges in 
1849, and the Queen’s University, aggregating the three Colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, in 1860. The result of this Act of 
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Report of the Presidmi 



University Incorporation fully justifies its expediency and wisdom 
as the subjoined Keturns will afford abundant proof. 

Total Uumber of iNnivinuAL GraduateSj etc., firom Queen’s 
College, Belfast, to October, 1S75, inclusive, . , . 839 

Divided thus — 

Bachelors in Arts, 

This numher^ includes Masters in Arts, Doctors inLav^g, and 
B^helors m Laws, who are all Bachelors in Arts. 

Tlie Diploma of Elementary Law has not been awarded to any 
btudent from Belfast who is not also a Bachelor in Arts ' 

Doctors m Medicine, ’ 294 

This number includes the Degrees of Maker in Surgerv 
and the Diplomas in Midwifery, which ai-e only conferred 
on Doctors in Medicine. 

B.E. and Diploma in Engineering, ... ka 

Dip. Agriculture, ‘ 4 . 



As 48 Doctors in Medicine and 2 Baciielora in EnmneerinK SO 

are also Baolielors in Arts, the number of individnal Graduates 

irom Belfast to October, 1875, inclusive, is . . q 39 

■R w* of tie total number of Graduates from Queen’s College, 
Belfast, 80 passed some portion of their Ondergraduate carter 
at one or both of the other Queen’s Colleges, the number of 
Graduates educated at Belfast solely is 759. 



follotving denominational 
lekuns of Students attending the Colleges of the Queen’, s Uni- 

““ «f ‘t« 



Church of Ireland, 

Eoman Catholics, . . ] 

General Assembly Presbyterians, 
Other Denoiniuations, 



238 

217 

248 

78 

781 



In the midst of many difficulties and dMcouragoments, it will be 

coSse ®«=“essful and onward 
coimse, afford a striking proof of the perfect praotioability of 
united secular and separate religious instruction, combiniim as 
they do, distinguished Professors of various persuasioms and seiiti 
meats mth a mass of Students who imbibe br^Srind 
StfnTwV of mutual concession andI;o-ope- 

S^erit^trLS^^ - 

a constant, free interchange of sentiment on the part of 

adminritratioii has ovel been 
&thfuUy kept on the broad lines of its oomprehensile W 
dation, and thus has happily been preserved W every stain or 
imputation of sectarianism. ^ ^ 

I beg most respeotfuUy to express, on the part of this CoUeu'e 
our cordial thanks to the Government for haying restored to each 
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of the three Colleges the original grant of £1,600 a year for the 
maintenance of their several departments, especially those of the 
Library, Museum, and the Philosophical Sections. The relief that 
this wise and necessary act has afforded is ah'eady felt and appre- 
ciated throughout the College. The Library, aided by this and some 
munificent private contributions, both of money and of authors, 
will now begin to assume the proportions that a gi-eat public deposi- 
tor}’ of valuable books of general interest, and of science, literature, 
and art ought to have, both in its connexion with the Queen’s 
College and University, and with this great, intelligent, and 
manufacturing province of Ulster ; the Library being always open 
to any respectable person properly introduced. The voluminous 
copies of Parliamentary Patents, lodged in the Library from time 
to time,under the sanction of Government, for the inspection of the 
public, are rapidly filling our available shelves, so that I expect 
soon to have the pleasing duty of applying to the Board of Public 
Works for an extension of the Library buildings. 

I hope in my next Report to record, as having been effected by 
the Government, other acts of liberality and justice towards this 
and the other Colleges, proving the determination of our rulers 
to place these institutions on a sound and satisfactory foundation, 
enabling their authorities and administrators with increased 
efficiency to diffuse the blessings of knowledge and enlightenment 
amongst aU classes of your Majesty’s subjects. 

All the Scholarships and Prizes at the disposal of the Council 
for the year 1874-73 were duly awarded. It may remove a mis- 
apprehension regarding the Scholarships founded by your Maje, sty 
in this College to state that in all the departments they are 
annually competed foi’, with the exception of those obtained by 
the Scholars of the Second Year in Ai'ts, which are tenable for 
two years. In no instance is a Scholarship awarded, unless on 
the ground of sufficient merit shown at the examination by the 
candidate. 

It is gratifying to record, that in addition to our Royal 
Scholarships supported by the grant on the Consolidated Fund, 
several very valuable Scholarships in connexion with this College 
have been founded from time to time by private benefaction. 
Amongst these are the three Sullivan Scholarships, founded by 
the will of the late Dr. Sullivan, tenable for three year's, value £40 
each ; the two Porter Scholarships, tenable for two years, value 
£60 each ; the two Dunville Studentships, tenable for two years, 
the first year value £45, and the second year value £100 each ; 
such share of the twenty-two University Exhibitions and Prizes, 
founded by the public and the munificence of Sir Robert Peel, as 
may he obtained by the Students of this College in competition 
with those of Cork and Galway ; Exhibitions founded in this 
College by the Royal Academical Institution, and the Methodist 
College ; and a recent benefaction of two Pakonham Scholarships, 
tenable for two years, value £25 each, founded by the Reverend 
Arthur Hercules Pakenham, one m menwi'iam the late Major- 
General the Honorable Sir Hercules Robert Pakenham, the other 
in memoriam the Honorable Emily Lady Pakenham, 
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I feel it my duty once more to advert to an important matter 
connected with the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and which has 
been frequently brought under the notice of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment namely the expediency of granting to the Graduates of 
the Queens University the privilege of franchise, so as to be 
represented in Parliament. Tiiis University now commands a 
very large constituency, rapidly increasing, and the Graduates 
being educated men, are not inferior to any others for .mneral 
mfcelligenoe. They naturally complain that their University is 
the only one in the empire left without a representative wiliino' 
and able to advocate their cause, and sustain the eduoatiomS 
interests of the University. 

Last year I published the Reports of the Deans of Residences 
regarding the performance of their duties, and I then expressed 
concurrent satisfaction with them that the extension of Summer 
tiassas in the College had enabled me to afford additional oppor- 
tunities to these functionaries for giving, within the walls of 
the College, religious instruction to the Students of their respec- 
tive denominations. This year the Deans presented their separate 
Reports to the Court of Visitors at the last triennial Visitation 
and I have I’eason to know that these gentlemen continue to avail 
thmnselves of the increased opportunities they now possess. 

I have long been impressed with the conviction that as this 
College possesses an admirable Chemical Laboratory the oreat 
mechanical and economic demands of the period and the coimtrv 
make It necessary That we should possess increased facilities for 
Lie illustrationol the more strictly applied and practical , science, s 
Dr. Everett, the Professor of Natural Philo, sophy, lias fiiruished 
r “.“““o’!* f immonse work he finds it uece.ssaiy to 
l.b done by the Students m his department. In tlio Ainiondix 
I punt his memorandum respecting the arraiigemonts for tuach- 
mg Natural Philosophy, elsewhere. Mr. Fuller, tlic Profoslor of 
Ln^meeimg, is at present most usefully engaged in cxtendinL^ the 
luechanical appliances ot his dejiartmeiit. 

^ \anous returns will be found given at full length in the sub- 
.lomed Appendix— VIZ., statements of the fees paid to each Profes- 
sor of the number of Students in each class, of the number of 
lectures delivered from the different chairs, together with the 
accounts of expenditure, an enlarged digest of subjects &c and 
the papers used at the various examinations during the pak session. 

■which on behalf of this GoUego, is testified hv vnur 
Majesty s most dutiful servant, ^ ^ 



Queen’s CoiuEaE Belfast, 
29th February, 1870, 



P. SHULDHAM HENRY, 

President. 
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APPENDIX. 



A P P E IT D I X, N 0. 1 1 f. Appendix, 

No. 1, 

Qxteen*s College, Belfast, and Queen’s Univeesity. qvl^ 

The College is a Corporation under tte name and style of “ Queen’s College Beirut ’and 
Belfast. ” It was founded under tlie provisions of tlie Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. Queen's 
66, intituled “An A.ct to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the University. 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1846, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the lUh of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council or tee College. 



The President. 

The Vice-President. 

C. D. Tonge, m.a., Professor of History and English Literature. 
J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine, 

Joseph D. Everett, m.a., d.c.l., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

John Park, m.a., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 



Protessohs. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, . 
History and EnglishLiterature, 
Modern Languages, . 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, .... 



Charles MacDouall, ll.d., h.r.a.s. 
William Nesbitt, M.A. 

Charles Duke Yonge, m.a. Oxon. 
A. L. Meissner, pe.3>. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r,i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, h.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., p.e.s., 



Hon 



Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 
Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . . 

Midwife^, ► 

English Law, 

Juriwrudence and Political 
Economy, . • 



Eobert 0. Cunningham, m.d., t.l.b. 
John Park, m.a. 

George Puller, c.e. 

John F. Hodges, M.D., T.c.s. ‘ 
Peter Eedfern, m.d. Lond., r.R.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

.^exander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Held, m.d. ’ 

R. P. Dill, M.D. 

Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 

T. E. Gliffe Leslie, LL.B. 
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Afjiendix to Report 0/ the President 



Ap^mdiXt 



Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, 

Librarian, 

Buraar, . 



OmcE Bearers. 

. The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. HUt. 
, Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. John Wylie, Esq. 



Deans of Residences. 



General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d., le.d., I860 
Church of Ireland, . . Rev. Samuel B. Busby, ll.d., . . 1872 

Wesleyan Methodists, . Rev. Robinson Scott, d.d., , . 1873 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, '. Rev! John Scott Porter, . . . 1874 

The Deans are designated as they Tvish themselves to be called. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or ISTon-matricukted. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures; but are not }Dermitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundeni from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 



In the I AcuLTr or Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 cadi, ai'o awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Sci^ce; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who-liave also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. • 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. * 

In the Faculty of Medicine—S Junior Scholai-ships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. ’ 

In the Faculty of Law— 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1874-7.5, 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

22 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

3 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships, 

4 Law Scholarships-. 

1873-74. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

19 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

3 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships, . 



By an order of HerMatetyin Council, of ;2Ist May, im, applyinff to the 
Cml Semce, it la ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certaficate of qualification before entering on hia duties.” The 
ordmajy dasses m Queen a College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for student 
mtending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition, 
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of Queen's College^ Belfast, 

Queen’s UNivERsiir in Ireland. 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Eoyal 
sanction in the year 1 850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power — ’ 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Queen’s 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic 
as are gi-anted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and -Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s UnKewitv 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties ^ 

of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s Univei'sity, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the powei* of admitting, by special grace. 
Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
saiy to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow 

I. Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.13. and A.M. 

IL ,, ,, Degree of M.D. 

III‘ ty M Diploma of Elementary Law. 

IV* >) Degrees of LL.Bi and LL.D. 

V. ,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

VI. ,, ,, Diploma of Surgery. 

The Senate. 

Chancellor . — His Grace the Dulce of Leinster, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice-Chancellor — Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland. 

The Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, d.d., m.r.i.a., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Edward Berwick, b.a., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., m.r.i.a. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Aiskew Larcom, r.b.,k.c.b., F.B.s.,M.R.r.A., &c. 

James Gibson, a.m., q.c., m.r.t.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 

The Eight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Eight Honorable Lord Emly. 

Right Honorable Lord O’Hagan. 

Thomas William Moffett, Professor of History, &c., and Logic, Queen’s 
College, Galway. 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b. 

William K. Sullivan, ph.d., m.r.i.a., President, Queen’s College, Cork. 

William MacCormac, m.a., m.d. 

Peter Redfern, m.d., f.b.c. s., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, Queen’s College, 

Belfast. 

Maxwell Simpson, m.d., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Sir Robert Kane, ll.d., f.r.s. 

Rev. R. Scott, D.D., F.R.S. , F.R.A.S., Belfast, 

Andrew M. Porter, b.a., q.c. 

Secretary — G. Johnstone Stoney, M.A., f.r.s., f.b.a,s. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 
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Appendix to Bepori of the President 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Reioen of the Numbee of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Session. 



Cuss. 






18M, 1 


1852, 


853, 


1854, 


1855, 


1858, 


1857, 


1858, 


1659, 1 


1860,1 


1861. 




1850. 


1651. 


1852. 


1653. 


854. 


855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


185!>. 


1800. 


1861.' 


IS62. 




71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 1 


24 


31 


36 


45 


69 


81 




_ 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


17 


23 


25 


49 


„ Higher, . . . 

Latin — 1st year, . • 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 


6 

34 


4 

46 


4 

69 


7 

84 




- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


18 


22 


23 


49 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


6 


The English Language, . 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


36 


41 


49 


72 


85 


History and English Literature,) 






25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


20 


24 


24 


28 


1 5 


Senior ,, ,, ) 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 






37 


29 


40 


1 


50 


76 


140 






27 




man, Italian), 


62 


36 


41 


84 


40 


124 


Senior „ . 




20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


13 


17 


10 


54 


The Celtic languages, . 


The Le 


ctures 


inetzek 


Sessio 


n ope 


nioih 


ePub 


lie. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mathematics— 1st year, 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


45 


61 


83 


93 


„ 2nd ,, . 




12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Pliilosophy — Higher Class, 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


6 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


9 


- 


- 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


26 


25 


24 


64 


67 


,, Experimental Physics, . 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


84 


36 


37 


41 


28 


42 


87 


86 


,, Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


8 


4 


3 


3 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7 


3 


4 


4 


_ 


Chemistry, 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


74 


81 


64* 


89 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


13 


14 


12 


10 


11 


14 


21 


21 


20 


Laboratory, , . • 


- 


6 


8 


6 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


11 


10 


12 


15 


Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


63 


56 


37* 


67 


Botany, .... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


44 


34 


62 


55 


40* 


56 


Physical Geography, 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


23 


28 


30 


?t 


Logic, 


8 


— 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 


22 


29 


29 


35 


65 


Metaphysics, 


_ 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


15 


19 


(5 


24 


22 


Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 


- 


“ 


10 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


Public 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


11 


16 


n 


11 


Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


- 


- 


7 


12 


~ 




Civil Engineering, , 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


14 


3 


4 


13 


16 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


6 


7 


2 


6 


5 


0 


4 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


Practice of Agriculture, 


_ 


6 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 


_ 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


To 


16 


13 


17 


U 


18 


Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


39 


69 


60 


86 


83 


I’ractical Anatomy, 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


33 


41 


44 


62 


80 


85 


Practice of Medicine, . 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 


19 


22 


29 


26 


42 


Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 


30 


29 


39 


51 


53 


Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


18 


22 


27 


33 


38 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 1 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


7 


17 


14 


26 


36 


Equity of Bankruptcy, . 1 

Common and Criminal Law, [ 


17 


16 


17 


IB 


11 


6 


10 


14 


12 


13 


16 


16 


14 


Evidence and Pleading, . J 

J iirisprudence and Political Eco- 




























nomy, Arts, . . . 


> 




12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


2 


18 


9 


7 


10 


6 


Civil Law, . . T 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 1 

International Law, . j 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


6 


9 


10 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


Jurisprudence, , . J 

Arabic, . 

Hindustaul, 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 

2 




2 


Sanskrit, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




3 


4 



• No Arts Students this Session, owing to ohango of Statutes, 
t Not now required in third year Arts. 

t No Engiaesring Students tliis SuisIud, owing to dungo ut Statutes, 
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of Queen’s Collerje^ 'Belfast, 

Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

Ketuen of the -KuaiBEE of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, in each Year — continued. 





1863, 

18G3. 


1863, 

1861. 


1864, 


186.5, 


1866, 


1867, 


1R68 


18G9, 












1865 


1666. 


1807. 


18C8. 


1869. 


1870. 


f871. 


1872. 


187S 


1874. IB7S. 


Greek — 1st year, 


83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


43 


41 


37 


37 




46 




.> 2nd „ 


63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


24 


11 


22 


19 


18 






,, Higher, 


7 


9 


12 


6 


4 


.5 


. 6 


. 7 


6 


6 


7 


8 




Latin — 1st year, 


83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


48 


43 


44 


39 


37 


38 


42 


43 


9> 2nd ,, 


60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


37 


32 


32 


21 


26 


31 




Higlier, . 

Tito English Language, . 


6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


11 




- 








85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 


43 


45 


37 


36 


37 


46 


44 


History, .... 


8 


6 


4 


4 


5 


9 


6 


16 


12 


19 








J'.ii.aUsii Literature, 

Aliidern Languages (French, Ger- 


41 


52 


48 


42 


52 


41 


32 


35 


39 


27 


25 


22 


25 


man, Italian), , 


no 


99 


110 


115 


109 


115 


96 


94 


92 


98 


95 


103 


108 


Setiior ,, 


43 


26 


36 


36 


46 


33 


32 


52 


37 


30 




38 


47 


The Celtic Lanffuases, . 


T/ie Le 


etures 


in each 


Sessio 






Publi 












Hullicraatics — 1st year, 


102 


8.5 


92 


7.5 


62 


.58 


66 


.57 


44 


50 


46 




47 


»» 2nd „ . 


15 


20 


17 


19 


12 


22 


24 


0‘) 


17 


10 




13 


12 


_ Higher, . 


5 


6 


4 


4 


6 


33 


7 


8 


8 


6 




2 




hat. I’hilosophy^ — Higher Class, 






5 


4 


_ 


9 


5 


7 


3 


4 


4 


3 




,, ATatliomaticali'hysics, &c. 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


51 


46 


52 


46 


32 


31 


39 


46 


Experimental Physics, . 
Eatur.nl Philosophy applied. 


S4 


95 


87 


120 


104 


90 


• 85 


78 


86 


90 


78 


102 




2 


5 


6 


7 


4 


• 6 


‘10 


5 


3 


8 


3 


3 


7 


Chemistry, 


89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


96 


84 


106 


103 




109 


in 


Practical Chemistry, 


24 


28 


44 


37 


44 


51 


44 


30 


44 


43 


42 


58 


46 


Laboratory, 


15 


8 


U 


16 


16 


16 


17 


15 


16 


17. 


16 


19 


18 


Zoology, 


66 


90 


82 


64 


92 


83 


75 


51 


75 


75 


73 


78 


87 


Botany, .... 


62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


61 


60 


36 


60 


61 


60 


60 


80 


Physical Geography, 


7 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


» 


- 












Logic, .... 


66 


57 


49 


68 


52 


43 


46 


38 


40 


29 


32 


31 


43 


Metaphysics, 
Higher Logic, . 


34 


40 


40 


4] 


.39 


29 


33 


30 


20 


14 


18 


22 


17 


12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


21 


‘15 


15 


9 


7 


12 


3 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


10 


12 


14 


15 


5 


11 


6 


10 


6 


8 


10 


13 


8 


Knginccriiig, 1st year, . 


il 


15 


1.5 


14 


12 


8 


13 


11 


5 


12 


13 


14 


d 


Engineeiing, 2nd year, | 




8 




10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


4 
. 4 


9 

9 


e 

8 


3 

3 


4 

4 


7 

7 


5 

5 


Engineering, 3rd year, 1 


} “ 


7 




7 


5 


6 

6 


9 

.10 


5 

5 


3 

3 


8 

6 


6 

6 


3 

3 


8 

8 


Tlieory of Agriculture, . 


c 


_ 




_ 










_ 


_ 


_ 






Practice of Agrictilture, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


- 




“ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


35 


34 


41 


37 


38 


33 


47 


Anatomy, 


83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


130 


117 


142 


136 


134 


133 


147 


Practical Anatomy, 


91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


160 


140 


182 


167 


168 


174 


-191 


Practice of Medicine, 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


67 


69 


68 


57 


50 


59 


53 


Practice of Surgery, 


53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


bl 


75 


61 


72 


65 


81 


64 


53 


Alateria Medica, 


37 


29 


38 


47 




38 


46 


38 


49 


43 


52 


47 


51 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 1 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


48 


41 


45 


46 


39 


28 


37 


Equity and Bankruptcy, 1 

Common and Criminal Law, ( 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


17 


24 


27 


21 


28 


2? 


22 


Evidence and Pleading. i 




























Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; iConstitutional.) 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


•8 


■10 


14 


12 


9 


6 


12 


1.3 


Colonial, anft Internationale 
^ Law; Jurisprudence, . ) 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 


19 


20 


25 


17 


23 


26 


20 


Hindustani, 






" 


“ 


" 


~ 
















Sanskrit, . 




















_ 


_ 


_ 




Operative Surgery, 


U 


2 




16 


23 


12 


10 


17 


13 


23 


23 


36 


29 



Rnnted image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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Afjiendicc to Heport of the President 



Apptndise, 
No. 3. 

Return of 
amount of 
Fees. 



APPENDIX, 

Rethen of the Amount of Pees received hy each 



Greek, , . . . 

Latin, . . . . 

English History and 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics, . 
Mathematics, . 

Natoal Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . , \ 

Practical Chemistry, ( 
Anatomy and Phy 



Practical Anatomy, 
Natural History & Botany. 
Modem Languages, 
Mineralogy audlSeoIoey, 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law, . , 

C«il Engineering, . 
Agi-iculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, 

Materia Medica, , 
Midwifery, 

Teacher of Drawing, 



and 



Greek, , , 

Latin, . 

English History 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics, . 
Mathematic^;, . 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . , 1 

Practical Chemistry, j 
Anatomy and Phy-") 
Biology, V 

Practical Anatomy, j 
Natural History & Botany, 
Modern Languages, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law, . , , 

Civil Engineering, . . 

Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, 

Materia Medica, , 
Midwifery, . , , 

Teacher of Drawing, 



1840-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852- 


53. 


1853-54. 


£ 


5. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 




*88 10 


83 


0 


60 


0 


27 


5 


38 6 


*73 15 


V9 


0 


50 


10 


31 


5 


38 5 


SO 


5 


SO 


5 


47 


10 


31 


5 


43 5 


6 


0 






8-W 


5 


34 


5 


37 15 


116 


15 


97 


10 


(>.■) 


16 


43 


(•) 


54 10 


79 


5 


70 


15 


99 


10 


47 


0 


73 15 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 10 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 


15 


230 


10 


228 0 


20 10 


69 


0 


70 


16 


SO 


15 


55 0 


97 


0 


84 


0 


63 


0 


50 


0 


61 0 






7 


10 


24 


15 


J7 


15 


20 15 


20 


0 


21 


0 


33 


16 


18 


15 


28 0 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


23 


0 


20 0 


16 


0 


24 


iO 


22 


0 


14 


0 


17 15 


15 10 


4i 


0 


49 


5 


22 


0 


46 0 


17 


0 


31 


0 


32 


0 


18 


0 


30 0 


41 


0 


21 


10 


36 


0 


51 


0 


43 0 


22 


0 


2H 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 0 


28 


0 


18 


0 

' 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31. 0 


18C2-63. 


1863-64. 


1804-G5. 


1865-Gfi. 


i8CG-c7. 


A 


s. 


A 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ s. 


tHF 


15 


vm 


0 


233 


10 


212 


0 


131 0 


185 


15 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 0 


164 


5 


163 


10 


162 


10 


131 


10 


143 10 


134 


10 


173 


10 


M3 


0 


183 


10 


184 10 


211- 


.5 


201 


•0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


M3 0 


194 


10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


21)8 


0 


198 0 


210 


5 


213 


10 


294 


10 


262 


0 


277 10 


II42S 


10 


11453 


10 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 14 


120 


5 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 0 


270 


15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 0 


20 


10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 0 


37 


10 


38 


0 


61 


0 


51 


0 


46 0 


21 


0 


18 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 0 


70 


0 


82 


0 


97 


0 


79 


0 




**36 


15 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 0 


46 


0 


59 


0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 0 


96 


11 


73 


0 


82 


0 


94 


0 


137 0 


70 


0 


59 


0 


73 


0 


83 


0 


86 0 


36 


0 


66 


0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 0 



1854-55. 


£ 


s. 


46 


5 


44 


5 


45 


5 


41 


0 


59 


0 


76 


15 


131 


15 


250 


0 


76 


IS 


85 


0 


lo 


0 


14 


10 


16 


0 


21 


0 


32 


15 


30 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


33 0 



£ s. 
121 0 
152 0 
130 U) 

MO 10 
135 0 
102 0 



652 B 

1 fi5 0 
2110 0 
20 0 
37 0 

35 0 
70 0 



103 

144 

71 

72 



ci™, W h™ since been 

18^2 W 

J Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. ' 

Queen’s College, Belfast, October, 1875, 
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No. 3, 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1855 


56. 


1856-57. 


1857-58. 


1858-59. 


1830-60. 


1860-Cl. 


1861-62. 


£. 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


5. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 




£ 




51 


15 


44 


15 


51 


0 


V8 


0 


f93 


5 


tl3l 15 


fl86 


0 c 






39 


15 


53 


0 


67 


0 


±90 


0 


127 IS 


185 


0 I 


59 


5 


43 


15 


57 


10 


69 


0 


• 94 


15 


117 


5 


155 


10 I 


41 


15 


48 


5 


46 


15 


68 


10 


39 


0 


50 


10 


106 


5 I 


.60 


10 


62 


15 


69 


10 


97 


10 


139 


10 


156 


0 


183 




59 


10 


62 


15 


72 


0 


66 


10 


61 


5 


180 


10 


178 


15 > 


.105 


10 


133 


0 


113 


10 


147 


5 


184 


0 


167 


0 


195 


B 1 


256 


0 


181 


0 


206 


0 


262 


10 


307 


0 


427 10 


11432 10 J 


.59 


10 


56 


0 


52 


10 


105 


5 


94 


10 


70 


0 


96 10 J 


74 


0 


86 


0 


96 


0 


120 


y 


159 


10 


277 


0 


319 




12 


10 


37 


0 


20 


5 


21 


15 


24 




11 


10 


16 


5 1 a 


29 


5 


22 


10 


31 


15 


28 


10 


36 


10 


28 


10 


25 15 1 J 


21 


0 


27 


0 


21 


0 


25 


0 


28 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 If 


13 


10 


27 


0 


22 


0 


22 


15 


24 


15 


32 


0 


40 15 i C 


26 


0 


25 


10 


40 


5 


31 


5 


47 


0 


43 


0 


**44 


0 A 


56 


0 


43 


10 


26 


0 


37 


0 


44 


0 


37 


0 


64 


10 I 


74 


0 


42 


JO 


34 


0 


46 


0 


65 


10 


79 13 


84 


12 H 


45 


0 


20 


0 


34 


0 


3.9 


0 


50 


0 


60 


0 


69 


0 1 


44 


0 


24 


0 


12 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


48 


0 


63 


0 1 






32 


0 


25 


0 


26 


y 


22 


0 








'1 


1863 


60. 


1869-70. 


1870 


-71. 


1E71-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


8. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




127 


6 


109 


0 


114, 


0 


1U3 


U 


1U4 


0 


123- 


0 


122 


0 c 


155 


0 


J54 


0 


132 


0 


109 


0 


119 


0 


149 


0 


158 


0 ] 


107 


10 


121 


u 


J23 


U 


102 


0 


98 


0 


100 10 


lUi 


10 i 


139 


10 


117 


0 


98 


10 


70 


0 


71 


10 


08 


0 


74 


10 I 


132 


0 


148 


0 


117 


0 


108 


0 


107 


0 


123 


0 


in 


0 1 


183 


0 


17 V 


0 


164 


0 


187 


0 


164 


0 


208 


0 


266 


0 ^ 


284 


10 


249 


10 


276 


0 


324 


0 


300 


10 


826 10 


313 10 II 


731 


18 


592 


1 


697 17 


706 


10 


749 


12 


725 


5 


858 




133 


0 


104 


0 


142 


0 


128 


0 


186 


0 


135 


0 


164 


0 ^ 


245 


0 


255 


0 


226 


0 


244 


cr 


248 


0 


284 


0 


800 


y 5 


7 


0 


16 


y 


20 


0 


12 


0 


19 


0 


20 


y 


12 


0 i 


40 


0 


56 


y 


65 


0 


39 


0 


54 


0 


73 


0 


56 


0 J 


31 


y 


43 


0 


56 


0 


34 


0 


58 


0 


60 


0 


45 


0 r 


78 


0 


66 


0 


51 


0 


60 


0 


48 


0 


54 


0 


53 


0 L 


68 


0 


61 


0 


73 


0 


77 


0 


77 


0 


64 


0 


yy 


U A 


92 


0 


96 


0 


103 


0 


94 


0 


• 87 


0 


99 


0 


88 


0. P 


131 


0 


115 


y 


134 


-0 


113 


0 


127 


0 


128 


0 


no 


0 s 


89 


0 


V3 


0 


77 


0 


- 84 


y 


98 


0 


81 


0 


98 


0 IV 


93 


0 


V8 


0 


•79 


0 


- 94 


0 


74 


0 


54 


0 


73 


u ^ 














. 




■ 




_ 






T 



Literature. 



siologv. 



cal Economy. 



Jurisprudence. 



siology. 

[_ Practical Anatomy. 



cal Economy. 



Jurisprudence. 



§ Professor M’Cosh' was appointed in Session lK6J-5’2, and taught and received fees from 
Students properly belonging to the previous SesMon. 

il The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical 
Anatomy. 

** No endowment for Medical Jiuisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, re- 
ceiving only class fees. 

* John Wylie, jBwrsar. 

B 2 
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Appendix, 

4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Qraut. 



Aj)j)e^idix lo Hej)ort of the President 



APPENDIX, No. 4, 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1874. 



1. Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and 

Philology: 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 

English Ilistory and Literature, . . . 

Poreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., . . 

2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, 

and Chemical Sciences: 

Mathematical Library, 

Physical Library, .... 

Chemical Library, .... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 

3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the 

Department of the Natural Sciences: 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, ..... 
Museum of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, . . . . 

4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of 

the Department of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 

5. Museum and Libi’ary of Medical Scieuce : 

Library of Medical Works, . 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., 
Surgical Museum, .... 

Medical Jurisprudence, . . 

Midwifery, .... 

Prac. of Medicine, . . . . . 

8. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economica 

Science : 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, ..... 

7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Offi e 
Expenses, &c., . ■ , . . 

e. Heating and Ligliting, .... 

9. Grounds, 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31 st 
March, 1B74, . , 

Total, . . , , • , 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 
College and Matriculation Pees, . 
Balance in Bank, 31 st March, 1873, 

Total, 



£ s. d. 
15 3 8 
23 14 8 

17 4 3 
94 15 3 



20 14 6 
13 14 1 

13 5 0 
34 7 6 
41 8 0 



28 0 2 
49 15 8 



7 16 9 
19 17 t) 



49 7 
C7 6 
8 0 
14 IB 



19 11 
14 18 



£ s, d. 



34 


10 


2 


324 


12 


7 


150 


19 


3 


101 


14 


11 


352 


19 


8 


1,47G 


12 


2 


1,000 


0 


0 


122 


2 


0 


354 


10 


2 


1,47G 


12 


2 



The Accounts of the CoUege up to 31st March. 1874, have been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



October, 1875. 



John Wylie, JSursi 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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APPENDIX, 

Eetcrn of the Nombes of Leotcses delivered by each 





819, 

850. 


850, 

851. 


851, 

802. 


852, 

853. 


1853, 

1854. 


354, 

855. 


855, 

m. 


856, 

857, 


867, 

858. 


858, 1859, 

859. 1860. 


800, 

861. 


861, 

I8CU. 


362, 

1803. 


Professor of— - 
Greek, . 


185 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


234 


235 


236 


350 


00* 


60* 


40* 


JGO* 


Latin, . 


162 


197 


215 


221 


189 


196 


232 


230 


230 


275 


398 


234 


234 


234 


History and English 
Literature, . 


35 


55 


98 


91 


104 


100 


105 


105 


99 


110 


123 


92- 


154 


146 


Modern Languages, 


208 


330 


324 


307 


306 


305 


319 


340 


369 


307 


340 


372 


372 


360 


Celtic, . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


- 


- 


Mathematics, . 


185 


256 


333 


248 


246 


330 


346 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


316 


Natural Philosophy 


122 


257 


233 


209 


256 


250 


255 


307 


300 


300 


242 


242 


213 


182 


Chemistry, , 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


132 


Practical Clieraistry 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


34 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


Natural History, . 


120 


120 


133 


137 


139 


138 


142 


140 


143 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


Mineralogy and 
Geology, . 


Putlie 


86 


54 


69 


54 


65 


49 


59 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


Logic &Metaphysi<s 


- 


- 


78 


142 


176 


176 


164 


177 


179 


167 


140 


158 


194 


208 


Civil Engineering, . 


134 


138 


140 


186 


140 


136 


147 


116 


100 


194 


19G 


220 


198 


328 


Agriculture, . 


172 


206 


205 


212 


209 


213 


218 


166 


190 


166 


166 


156 


156 


50 


Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, 


1J5 


116 


115 


115 


114 


115 


117 


113 


116 


115 


115 


112 


108 


108 


Practiceof Medicine 


93 


93 


92 


92 


93 


94 


94 


85 


75 


95 


95 


95 


93 


95 


Practice of Surgery 


93 


94 


93 


91 


91 


92 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


93 


Materia Medica, . 


92 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


80 


64 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


Midwifery, . 


92 


92 


92 


91 


90 


93 


9.3 


93 


93 


95 


90 


80 


80 


76 


English Law, 
Jurisprudence *Po- 
litical Economy, . 


24 


48 


72 


96 


96 


96 


96 


6 


96 


96 


72 


72 


96 


96 


1 


48 


96 


jl2C 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


96 


120 


120 


120 


120 



Tlie above Return gives the number of Meetings of onebonr encb, in eneli Cla®. Tiie system 
course; la some ulasses tliose examinations are held daily; in others on fixed days of the week, 
The Professors also conduct the General Scholarship Examinations ; and some of them, in 

* Including about 110 on 
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No. 6. 



Professor in the Queen’s Coflege, Belfast, in each Year. 





1863, 


1864, 


1865, 


1866, 


1867, 


1888, 


1866, 


1870, 


1871, 


1872, 


1873, 


1874, 


Ebuahes. 




1861. 


1865. 


1666. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 




330 


350 


350 


350 


340 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 






230 


324 


32+ 


324 


319 


319 


319 


320 


320 


320 


320 


320 






140 


167 


167 


167 


148 


148 


148 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


Besides correcting about 630 




























exercises. 




356 


356 


366 


406 


406 


406 


406 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


Open to the Public without 
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charge. 




325 


330 


1317 


296 


296 


296 


300 


800 


300 


300 


300 


Besides three hours each week 




























on which the Senior Scholar 
meets the Junior Division. 




180 


180 


190 


190 


268 


288 


286 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


In addition, arrangihB anna- 




























ratus, which occupies as much 
time as the lectures. 




130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


In addition, superintending the 




























working pupils, ofwhomfrom. 




36 


36 


55: 

! i 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


60 


50 


50 


eight to twelve are admitted 
each year by examination to 
thelaboratorywithoutcharge. 




! 140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


Including lectures in Physical 




i 
























Geography, delivered fieeto 
all students. 




52 


52 


52 


52 


62 , 


52 


52 


52 


62 


52 


52 


1 52 


In addition, daily attendance 




























as Curator in the Museum. 




195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195; 


195 


195 


193 


106 


195 


195 


In addition, criticising very 




























many essays in each session. 




319 


236 


247 


247 


247 


247 


247 


230 


250 


250 


250 


250 


Including practical work under 




























the direction of the Professor. 




50 


50 


41 


41 


35 


35 


36 


35 


35 


34 


34 


34 


Including lectures on Medical 




























Jurisprudence, for which 
there is no salary. 




224 


261 


260 


260 


260 


260, 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 i 


260 


In addition, daily practical 




























. teaching in the dissecting- 
room for three hours by the 
Professor, and four hours by 
his assistant. 




95 


95 


95 


95“ 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


80 


80 


80 






93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


83 


83 


83 


Besides about twenty-five lec- 




























tures each, session on Opera- 
tive Surgery. 




84 


64 


84 


84 


80 


80 


80 


60 


SO 


11 


77 


11 






76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


44 


44 


44 


•Besides practical instruction to 




























students, which may he re- 
quired at any hour throughout 
the year. 




96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


Nothird year Class in 1859-60, 




























or fourth yearClass ml860-6l. 




120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


IQO 


120 


120 





of Instruction includes, not merelj formal Lectures, but also examination in the business of the 

according to the nature of the subject. 

addition, the Matriculation and Supplemental Examinations, 

Sanskrit and Hindustani, 
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D.,1^ 


jH.™ 






Tbint Year Stadenta 




Tuesdaj. Qob 19. 
Wednesdflj, Oot 2ft j 






fEngllsS. 

SuppL Ex..| Mod. Lang^ 
SnppI.Ex.— Qieck.Iatin.Eiiglit 

Liter. SeboL— Greek. 

Liter, Sobol. — Greek. 


SuppLEx,— Mod. Lang., Matb. 
Suppl, Ex.— Greek, Latls, Logic 


Senior Sebob— Latin. 

Senior Scbol—Utln. 

Senior Sobol. — Greek. 
Senior Sebol, — Greek. 








}ScboL_Ch™. 




Senior SeboL— Cbem. 


Tbnnd&j, Oct 91, 

Fildcr, Oct 2ft j 


S-19 


Mtlric.— Malb. 

Metric. —CiTcek, Latin. 


E^ } ScLoL-Chen., 




Senior SeboL— Chem. 


1 

eiluido;^ Oct 2ft J 


2-d 


Matilc.— EngUak, 
Mafrlc.— Engliah. 

inMedtcint, •to. 






Senior Sebol.— Mod. Elat 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 

A General Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen s College, Belfast. 

I. Paculty of Arts. 

Students intending to proceed to the degi*ee of B. A. must pass the mntricu- 
lation examination before entering upon their college studies. This examination 
is proscribed by the College Council, and embraces the first and secoi^d books 
of Euclid, arithmetic, the elementary rules of algebra and simple equations, 
translation from two Greek and two Latin authors, Latin prose composition' 
English grammar and composition, English history, and the ontHiies of ancient 
and modern geography. Candidates for literary and science scholar.>>hips of the 
first year are examined in more exten.sive courses of literature and science. In 
1873 the subjects prescribed for these literary scholarships were, in Greek, 
fom* books of the Iliad of Homer, the Ion of Euripides, portions of the Anaba.si.s 
of Xenophon, selections from Lucian, with an exercise in prose composition ; and 
in Latin, the Odes of Horace, six books of the iEncid of Virgil, and portions of 
Cicero and Livy, with Latin prose composition. • Candidates had also to translate 
from Greek and Latin passages not contained in the prescribed books. They 
were also examined in English composition, Roman history, and the histories of 
England and France, from a.d. 106fi to a.i). 1500. The subjects pre.scrlbed 
for science scliolansliips of the first year embraced Euclid, books I, 2, 3, 4, and 
6, with the definitions of the fifth book, geometrical exercises, algebra to tlic 
end of quadratic equations, including the binomial theorem, and the first 
principles of logarithms j and plane trigonometry. 

In the first session of the undergraduate course in arts the students must 
attend lectures and examinations in mathematics, Greek, Latin, modern 
languages, and English. In certain classes it lia.s been found dinicult to carry 
on, the work of instruction from some of the students being more advanced in 
knowledge than others ; but this has been to some extent obviated by calling 
in the aid of the senior scholars. At the end of the session a general examina- 
tion is held in each class, which must bo passed by the slmlont before Im is 
perniitted to enter upou the studies of the second year. The suinu rcinark 
applies to the other years of the undergraduate cmn-sc. 

As the scholarships awarded after matriculation are ton.able for one year 
only, .scholarship examinations arc held at the beginning of the second year, 
which arc open to all students who have completed the first year of the under- 
graduate course. These examinations embrace more extended courses of li<er* 
atiire and science than those proserihod fi)r the first year’s scimlarship.s. In ilie 
second session the student is required to attend a course of logic and auoiher 
of natural philosophy, together with second courses of instruction on any I wo 
of the following subjects; Mathematics, Greek, Latin, and a Coutin<*ntal 
language. 

_ Students intending to proceed to the dogi-cc of C. A. must present thcmsclvo.s 
in Lublin for the first univoi-sity examination, unless prevented by illness or 
other unavoidable cause. The subjects of this examination prescribed for 
1875 were: In Greek, Euripides— Alcestis; Xenophon— Memorabilia, book II. 
In Latin, Horace— Odes; Cicm*o~Ad Familiarcs I., IL, III., with prose com- 
position in both languages. In moilern languages, translation from two modern 
authors, cither French, German, or Italian, with an exercise from Eno-lish into 
the language selected. In mathematics, Euclid, books 1 to 4, book 0 and 
definitions of fifth book, arithmetic, algebra to the end of quadratic equations, 
together witn the binomial theorem, geometrical and arithmetical proo-ression, 
the nature and use of logarithms, and plane trigonometry to the end of the 
solution of triangles. In mathematical physics, mechanics, hydrostatics optics 
and elements of astronomy. Candidates for honors at the .same examination 
are reijiuired to answer m formal logic as well as in the subjects of the pass 
course. They are afterwards examined in a more extended course of literature 
or science. 

For the third session, the following subjects are prescribed; I, EnMish 
literature; 2, metaphysics, or history, or political economy; 3, chemistry” 4, 
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zoology or botany. Students are at the same time not obliged to adhere Armt-ndiT 
strictly to this coni'sc, but are permitted .to substitute- for any one or two of the X. 7 

above subjects, honor courses on subjects taught in the underfrraduate course 

'J'his permission is largely used, and honor courses ai*e delivered bv manv of’ 

the professors. ^ of buhjects 

At the end of the third year students are permitted to present themselves Sorses 
for the final degi*ee examination of the Queen’s University. The details of this 
c.s-amination will be found in the Queen’s University Calendar for 1875 p. 40 
and in the Belfast Queen’s College Calendar lor the same year, p. Ixxi. For 
the degree of Master of Arts any bachelor of arts of one year’s standin’o- may 
offer himself for examination, ° ^ 

Metjical Department. 

The medical students of this College pass through a rigorous training before 
they can acquire the degree of M.D. from the Queen’s University. In the 
matriculation examination a knowledge of Latin, Greek, History, iiilthmetic, 

Algebra, two Books of Euclid, &c., is required, and it is not uncommon that 
several trials have to be made before a sufficient standard is attained. 

Many of the subjects of the medical course fcrve also as a means of mental 
training for instance, the attendance on lectures and examinations' on the 
subjects of Modern Lan^ages, Experimental Physics, Botany, Zoology, and 
Chemistry, and the University test of the knowledge acquired, are such as 
is generally adniitted, it is desirable to add to the required study of Classics 
and Mathematics for Arts degrees. 

Thus every medical undergraduate must submit to an efficient training in 
uon-professional subjects. He is guided during his proper medical studies by 
the ordinary curriculum of study, Sut in addition he almost uniformly extends 
his study of many of these .subjects, as a glance at the numbers attending the 
classes on different subjects will show. The fact that many of the Professors 
are also University examiners enables them to secure much greater devotion 
to the subjects of study, and to exact a much more extensive knowledge of 
each than could possibly be required by examiners unacquainted with the 
character of the training through which each Candidate for a degree had passed. 

The attendance at classes is recorded daily in j’oll-books which ai*e regularly 
inspected by the College Council ; explanation is required of every absence 
from a class, and the required certificates ai^e withheld whenever the attendance 
has been so deficient as to have imperilled the acquisition of a knowledge of 
any subject of study. The Univei^it}^ examinations arc conducted, in the most 
practical and laborious manner in dissecting-rooms, hospitals, &c., and every 
security' is thus given that none but well-qualified Candidates axe presented for 
graduation. 

Engineering Department. 

The regular or ordinary course for Students of Civil Engineering in this 
College extends over three Sessions, and includes attendance on Mathematics, 
E.xperimental and Mathematical Physics, Chemistry; a course of Mineralogy, 

Geolog}', and Physical Geography, and Modern Languages, especially French, 
together with theVaiious courses conducted by the Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, which may be thus sketched out : — I. Geometrical Drawing, including the 
general principles of the accurate representation on flat surfaces of the forms 
and dimensions of solid objects, and including the art of perspectb'e, together 
with practical drawing, especially in relation to engineering and architectural 
subjects. 2. Surveying, Levelling, and Mensimation, including various opera- 
tions of field work in measuring over the surface of land, and of office work in 
mapping, drawing, and calculating in connexion with such measurements. 8. 

A course of teaching planned so as to be suitable for the stage of advancemeut 
at whicli Students arrive in the thii-d year of their collegiate attendance, and 
adapted to constitute an inti'oduction to, or a scientific foundation for many of 
the chief subjects of study wdiich ai’C nccessai’y or useful to the civil or mechanical 
engineer ; to the architect, and to many other classes of artificers and practical 
men. Of these it may suffice to mention ; — Strength and elasticity of materials 
and structures, bridges of various kinds, ornamental architecture, theory of 
hydraulics, and its application in practical watei’ works, and subjects more 
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Appendix, particularly rslating to meclianical engineering. The Students are engaged in 
■ practical ■work in the dra'wing class-room daring their three entire sessions of 
jj. . attendance: most of them work very diligently there, and may attmn to prod- 
of Subjects ciency so as to be well prepared for doing good service in offices, and otherwise 
and in engineering business at once on leaving College. Many of the engineering 

Courses. Students, too, in addition to carrying out their attendance on^ the lectures of the 
Professor of Chemistry, have been very assiduous in aci^uiring a knowledge of 
practical chemistry by working in the laboratory under his direction, where they 
learn the methods of analyzing ores and other minerals, and acquire practice in 
chemical manipulation. 

Department of English Law. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly 
kept in view the object of the Select Connuittee of tho House of Conimon.s 
in recommending tho foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion^ with the 
Queen’s Colleges, which, as they stated in their lleport on IjOgal Education,^ 
was not merely to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and lor the .profession of 
Attorney and Solicitor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments ainongst 
local practitioners, and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to 
qualify persons intended to till administrative situations not strictly legal — a 
policy which lias been since followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, 
by way of inducement, on Candldatesfor the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, 
who shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the colemporaneous studies directed, and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for -Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises 
are pointed out for reading as are considered by the Pi’ofessor most xiscful in 
elucidating a branch of learning which is scai’cely furnished with books exclu- 
sively intended for instruction; and no efforts have been spared to point out 
the peculiarities of the law in 'Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or 
inherent diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which 
have been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From the first 0])ening of the College to the present time the successive clas.scs 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to tho 
varioius subjcctsof legal instruction, imd several Non- Matriculated Students Imvo 
from time to time availed themselves of tho privilege afforded by the Ch)llogo 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circiinistances, I am gratified at being able to give tlu?. assurance 
that the Faculty of Law has fully realized tho objeclH of its Ibuiuloiv, and that 
a fm’ther extension of its public benefits would ensue u]>ou the adoiJtion by 
Government of the suggestion made by the same Comnuttcc of the Ilousc of 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations in the 
Civil Service; not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
legal attainments from those institutions — a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent I'eport of another Committee in relation to 
the Civil Service. 



Department op Political Economy. 

The Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy (Mr. T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie) fills in reality two distinct and important Chairs, in tho two distinct 
Faculties of Law and Arts. As Professor of Jurisprudence, he lectures, teaches, 
and examines in the general philosophy and liistory of law, in Koinan t^aw, and 
in Constitutional and International Law. As Professor of Political Economy, 
he lectures, teaches, aud examines Arts Students in that great subject. His 
instruction in Jurisprudence has the twofold purpose and result of teaching legal 
philosophy and histoiy, both as a branch of higher University ICducation, and 
as a preparation for the legal profession ; and the duties of the Professor in this 
department, discharged as they are by Professor Leslie, would be sufficiently 
arduous if he had not also to fill the Chair of Political Economy, to which ho 
devotes as much time aud labour as though he had no other collegiate duties. 
The stipend and emoluments attached to this double Chair are altogether dis- 
proportionate to the abilities, attainments, and exertions it demands on the part 
of lie Professor, 
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APPENDIX, No. 8. 

All Enla.eged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor, Charles MaoBouall, ll.d., m.r.a..s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distiibuted into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

Li the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subj'ected to a close analysis ; carried out. on the one hand, by tracing- 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
Ilexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate i.t, 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by tlie 
Professor. Besides syntactical phsenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the llias and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronologj', archjeology, aesthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are in- 
vited to turn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek pi-ose 
and verse ; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

lu a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generallyin the third or fourth 
year of their Course, <are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those^ previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1875-6 : — The IliasKa^ the Odyss^a (both entire) ; Hesiodus, 
Tkeogorda ; Pindarus, Olympia, Pijthia, Nemea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies 
except the Supplices} Sophocles, the seven Tragedies; Euripides, all the Plays 
except the Cyclops; Aristophanes, Nxibes, Aves, ;* Herodotus, portions 

of Books I., rr., HI, IV.. VII., VIII., IX.; Thucydides, Books I, II, III., IV, 
VI., VII. ; Xenophon, portions of Analasis, 'Memorabilia Socratis, and Cyro- 
paedeia ; Platon, Apologia Socratis, Oorgias, Phaedon, Pkaednis, Philebus, 
Protagoras, Theaetetus, Timaeus, Menon, and Books I., It., VII., and X. of 
Bespizblica; Aristoteles, Poetica and portions of Rhetorioa; Demosthenes, 
Philippicae, c. Meidiam, and de Corona; Aeschines, in Ciesiphontem. 



The Sanskrit and Hindusta.ni Classes, conducted during six Sessions by 
the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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32 A^^fendix to Hejjort of the President 

Latin — Professor^ William Neshitt, m.a. 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, 
and the same number to Students of the Sceontl Yetir, attendance upon which 
is compulsory for all that take the^ Latin Classes. Besides these coiiipulsory 
lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each ot these years, , 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more diflicult authors are read, and 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures is 
very good. That on the general classes reaches, in the first two tenns, a daily 
average of perhaps 90 per cent, of those enrolled : tlie voluntary classes avu, 
usually, attended hy about two-lifihs of the Students of the First, and one- 
third of the Students of the Second Year. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Foiu-th Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degi*ee Examination. 

The Professor lectures thirteen hours each week throujjJiout the Session, 
extendiug, with short intei’vals at Christmas and Easter, from the beginning of 
Xovember to the heginninsi of June. 

The proficiency of the Students depends, of course, to a conddcrable e.xtent,. 
upon their preparation at entrance. It has been the aim of the IVofi.-ssor, 
without fixing any fancy standard, to make the nuiti’iculution exjunination us 
sti'ict as is consistent with the state of intermediate education in the province. 
Several important schools, he is happy to say, have been called into existence 
I'V the influence of the Queen’s College, and many more have been largely 
benefited, as well by its reflex action as by the large number of cliicient teachei^ 
tliat it hits supplied. Still this department of our educational system remains 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and its organisation — a work fur beyond the 
n.'ach of private cntei-prise — is confessedly the great desideratum of (‘duciitiunal 
rcfoim. At present, the }u-actical requirement of this College in the Latin 
language fr.'iu candidates for matriculation is that they should be able to read 
aloud a portion of a Latin author, in such a way as to retain the attention of 
the class 5 and this requirement is fairly met. Weinbersol’ the ehusn must, at 
each lecture, when called upon by the Professor— and all are called upon 
without any fixed order — ininslate into English a ])urUon of the book which 
forms the subject of the term, and rendei’ into Latin an easy exercise. 

In this way pass Students of the first year are ex]>ecteil, during the session, 
to get through some such course as this : — A book of Livy, CietTf;, Ih: Xrg/j 
Tl/v/ii/fa and, if possible, selection.? from Juvenal; while those that atleud llm 
voluntary class read, in addition, say, a book of the < Uiorgios of Virgil, tugerber 
with .selections from Terence and Cicero ; and no Students are allowed to rise 
to the Second Year who fail to pass a satisfactory examinaLiou in at least the 
subjects of the pass course. 

In the Second Year, pass men read with great care, under the same con- 
ditions as arc observed in the Fii'st Year, some such course as this Three 
books of Cicero’s Letters, and as many of Horace’s Epistles as can be got 
through, continuing their efforts to attain, if not elegance, at least grammalical 
cori-ectness in writing easy Latin; while the incmb<;rs of the Vobmiary tfliuss 
are expected, in addition, to read, say, five Satires of Juvenal, and part of the 
Satiivs and Ars Poetica of Horace, with selections from the Agricola of 'Tacitus. 

At the end of the Second Yeai' pass men have completed their Latin studies, 
and luiving passed the first examination in Arts at the University, are set free 
to pursue for their degree studies for which they have more special aptiuide. 

'Hie Third Year’s Latin Class is thei'efore sU’ictly an Honor Class, and its 
members read as many of iho authors prescribed fi>r clas.^^ical honors at the 
University as can be brought within the limits of the Session. Last year the 
books read were the Pro ITaucio of Cicero, with selections from the Annals of 
Tacitus, and from Plautus. 

During the whole Session, passages such as are set at Honor Examinations 
are rendered into Latin by the members of the Voluntary and Honor Classes, 
and their versions are carefully corrected by the Profes.sor at homo, and made 
the suliject of comment in the class. Latin philology is studied with the uid of 
the excellent text books of Eoby and Peilo. 

* I fake us an e.\amplo the actual course of the prescut year. 
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of Queen's College^ Belfast. 

■ The Professor has made this resume by the desire of the President, who thinks Axipendix, 
it due to the Legislature and the public that, at a time when so much laxity of A’b. a. 
statement is indulged in, an authentic account of the work of the College “ 
should be furnished by those to whose hands its teaching has been committed. o/|uyects 
If the' Professor maybe permitted to state his impression as to the results of 
that teaching, he would say that the attainments of the pass men— as might he Courses, 
expected from- their punctual attendance upon lectures, and their very com- 
mendable diligence are higher than those of the corresponding class in the 

University with which he is most intimately acquainted — the University of 
Dublin ; while the attainments of honor men, who usually start from a much 
lower level, fall considerably short of those of the best men in that University. 

They may be represented by high distmction at such examinations as that for 
the Civil Service of India. 

History and English Literature— Pro/essor, Charles Duke Tonge, 

A.M. Oxon. 

Class of the Mnglish Language, 

The business of this Class is conducted by— 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; ^ 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors in each department; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by— 

Lectures on History in general ; , ~ . 

Lectiires on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course'; . . , „ 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History ot any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — DrofessoTj Albert Ludwig Meissuer^ ph.d. 

I’he instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

No entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching ia more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes cannot be kept m good working order. The number of 
lectui'es delivered during the past session was no less than 406. Something, it 
is hoped, may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementary 
teaching, so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. ^ 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, m-e 
required to attend lectures on one Modmu Language for one session. Ihe 
majority select for this purpose the Ikench language ; several, however, attend 
both French and German. For' Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 

they select two. . ^ , . • i ^ 

The work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
a great e^Ltent by means of vivd rope questions and answers. Frequent orp,l 
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examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
from English into French or German. 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 
explained, and select passages arc translated from French and German Classics. 

In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through, 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and German Literature. 

In the Third Session a com*sc on the elements of Compai’ative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
Histoiy. The students write essays in Modern Languages, which are read and 
discussed in the class. 

• Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 
separate class. 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matriculated. 



Mathbhatios — Professor, John Purser, m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year hlathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering arc required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small porLiou of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly Ijc said to possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
ships at entrance, and these are generally well prepared in the first six Books of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Ti’igonometiy. 

^ On this account the instruction of the First Tear in Mathematics 1ms been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is careiully taken through siidi 
portions of Euclid I., II., ILL, IV., VL, as they have not previously pre- 
pared, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the progre-ssiona, and in Plane 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangle*.^, with the use of logaritlmis and 
trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more advmK’o<l course of 
lectures is given in, Geomotr}', Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, to which is 
added either the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, or Sj)lu‘.ric,arj'rigoiioinetry. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Muthenintical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the I..ower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hoiirs |o the Lower Division 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture ai’O Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Principia 
of Newton. 

In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which arc taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, audDiflbrential 
Equations. 



Natiteal Philosopht — Professor, Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.o.l. 

The Classes in this Department arc arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
mental Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend the Classes 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Physics m their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied in 
theu’Third year. ^Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physics only. 

all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination. 

The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include— Pro- 
perties of Matter, hlechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and 
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Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity," and Magnetism ; the leading 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid doym and copiously 

Ulnstrated by experiments. . , , . . i r 

The Course o£ Mathematical Physics mcludea a rigorous demonstration of 
the nrinoinal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
nrinciples of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Expenmental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy .^plied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application ot 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples. 
Kinematics inoludino- the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli o^ Elasticity and Rigidity, Work done. Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy. Elements of Thermodynamics. ^ 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for Dmversity Honors 
are studied. 

Ohemistry Professor, Thomas Andrews, m.d., ll.d., f.h.3., m.b.i.a. 

Ill the Class of Chemistry the gi-eater part of the Coukc is devoted to pure 
cimtstryl hut the Elements of flie Sciences of Heat and Eleotacity, pptieu- 

larlv in their relations with.Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The apphcation 

of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it h^ been the 
cmsS STvour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
anTacourTte information as possible on the subjects treated m hia Lectmes and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
vLwTweekW examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
siiblecfcd to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week , and 
Seft eucoMgra for scientific inquiry, and also to tram a certain 

number of practi a Umited number of. S‘ude°ts are adml ^ 

Sy extilation, as working pupUs into the cheimoal l«ry, ^iore ‘hey 

with the best results. 

Nattoal Uwow-Frofemr, EoleH 0. C'wmmgUm, H.D., r.L.s. 
meatei- P“‘ Geo"?apbical distribution of animals. . 

‘’'”e«nZo5o^an^^ 

and nd oral examinations are held once a week. 

GBOLOGY.MlUEEALOaY, ANP PHYSICAL GEOGHAPHY-Pro/mOf, iJoJert 0. 
Gunninyhani, m-d., f.i-s. 

This Course includes Lectures on the Elenients °f. 

Boience. In the Mineralogical portion 

* The Lectures on Physical Geography include a survey of the principal 

phenomena of the sea, atmosphere, and A specimens and 

^ All three branches of the course are copiously; lUustiated oy sp 
cRagrams, and examinations are held once a fortnight. ^ ^ 
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Logic and Metaphysics — Professor, John Parh, m.a. 

Logic. 

This class meets at 2 p.m., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, during the First, and pai’t of tlie Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on Logic, or the science of 
the conditions on which depend valid inferences and the correct expression of 
evidence, containing under it Formal Logic (the theory of symbolical proof), 
and Material Logic; by examinations on the Icctiu'cs and on Fowler’s 
“Elements of Deductive Logic,” and “ Elements of Inductive Logic,” and by 
the criticism of Essays on Logical subjects, of which four are required from 
each Student. 

Students should read Morell’s “ Handbook of Logic,” and Bacon’s “Hovum 
Organum,” Book L, before entering the class. 

Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on'Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terms of tlie Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on Psychology, or the 
science which investigates the phenomena of the human mind and their condi- 
tions ; and Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investigates the FTature 
of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectures, on Mansel’s 
“Metaphysics,” and on Dr. Stirling’s Translation of Schwegler’s “Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy and by the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical 
subjects. 

Higher Logic. 

This class meets three times a week during the First and Second Terms 
of the Session, and is conducted by lectures, and a course of reading and exa- 
minations. Especial attention is paid to tho subjects contained in the Degree 
Honor Courses of the ensuing year. 



Civil Engineering — Professor, George Puller, o.e. 

The Coipses of lectures and practical instru(!tion given by tho Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engiuecrinff 
a Cumculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in tho case of students whoso previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of tho subjects presmbed for study in tho lir.st and second 
be^ions of ordinfury^Coui-se shall be deemed by tho College Council antiafaetory . 

JJor the hirst Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures aud oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, md Imear pm-spective ; and the practical work comprises the por- 
lOTmance of examples in these subjects, and die execution of drawings in 
Mechamoal Engmeering, and occasionally also in Arebiteoturo and Civil Eii- 
pneenng. The Hass meets for two houra at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
I he Leotme Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
mrstinn of requited in surveying and levelling operations ; men- 

suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, including 
ranpng of railway curves, aud setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- 
ments, and ranging tunnels, 8to. The Course also comprises usually some of tho 
following subjects:— revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometrt-, 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing; designing and 
(hawing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
a fee S procuring them; and an introduction to architecture as 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year tho Students are engaged in tho 
performance of office and field work, under the instruction and diycoUon of the 
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Pi'ofessor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 'Appendix, 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally duiing the Session to visit Engineering works. Digest 
For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year), of Subjects 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a and 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — ^foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways j specifications for engineering contracts ; water- works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the sti’ength of materials and structures 5 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePractice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Peter Eedfern, M.D.Lond., f.r.c.s. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held, on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Pliysiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
sho^vn by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and confrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
durlnji the Course everj' student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming famiharized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course .of Practical Anatomy and AnatomicalDemonstrations includes 

1 St. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of the week, and are about 1 17 in number in each Session. 



PfiAOTioE OF Medicine — Professor, Janies Cuming, m.d. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of tbe following April. _ « 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, mtiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates,^ or by recent speci- 
mens. It may bo added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Beirut 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making liis Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 
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Theory and Praotioe oe Surgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

Pour Lectures are delivered weekly during tire Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects : — 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Bums, 

Ulcers, 

■Wounds, 

Etemorrliage, 

"Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Eractuxes of Trunk and Extremities, 

Cranium, Injuries of the 
Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 



Diseases of the Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

„ the Jaws and Month, 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Bectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor opei*ations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five. Lectui'es on Operative 
Surgery, 



Mateeia Medioa — Professor, James Seaton Seid, m.d. 



This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the inodes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state ofhealth. 

and. Thei’apeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the dilFerent Icinds of food used in health and in 
disease. 

5tli. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for tho cure of disease. 

The Class meets four times each week* An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor, Robert P. Dill, m.d. 

Lectures four times a weelc during the six winter months consist of. following 
subjects ; — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of tho uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception — length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
duiung gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum, Eostus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Inural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of moles to females. 

Superfffitation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

. Natural labour, ila progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from ite mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of tli e patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models' 
in the class. 

Caesarean section and Sigaultean operation— hqw to prevent the fcctns from 
getting large in uterus. 
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Premature labour — ^how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. App&ndix^ 

Cross-bii’tbs and tbdr treatment. No. 8. 

Abortion — ^ho-w to prevent it. 

Extra uterine fcetations— bow they occur, and tbdr treatment. ^ of labject* 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of suob accidents and 
diseases as occur at tbis period. ^ Courses. 

Management of cbildren after bbtb, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurispbudence — Frofemr, John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance of 
Medical Practitioners may be required m Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
trations of the methods to be pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
frequent examinations held to test the progress of Students. No salary has been 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Frofessor, Eohlin Molynenx^ q.o. 

[1875-6— P?’o/cssor, John M*Kanc, m.a.] 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Banb’uptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the natui'e and form of remedies "by^ civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 



Jdrispritdenoe and Political Economy — FrofessoT, T.B.OlifsLeslie^'L'h.'z, 

The subiects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this CoHege, (1) the Elements of Jurisp^dence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. ^ 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Eistorwal md Philosopkcal 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Histone^ Melhod, 
for example, is applied in tracing the piincipal changp through winch the laws 
of England liave passed, tlie assignable causes of sucli clianges, and tne de^^e 
and inanner in wEob, in comparison with the laws of Contmental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom hare been affected by contact with the principles of Eoman 
leoislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is apphed 
in inTestigatmg the doctrines of the foundation and cloasiacatiQn of rights, the 
several p^s and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and. the means of 
improvinir the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subiects which a Course of Lectures on Political Bconomy must embrace 
are fewer -and more definite than those classed mider the less advanced and more 
compHoated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor s endeavour to Jus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those praotieal^phca- 

tious which will be most interesting and useful m a large commercial town. 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 

Memorandum respecting tbe arrangements for teaching Natural 
Philosopht elsewhere. 

In the University of Glasgo\v there is an Assistant Lecturer in Natural 
Philosophy besides two experienced laboratory assistants. The laboratory 
consists of several large and well-equipped rooms, adjacent to tbe lecture-room, 
and a number of students are employed under the direction of the Professor 
and his assistants iu original research. 

In the University of Edinburgh there are two assistants to the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, one of them a man of education and scientific training, the 
other an experienced laboratory assistant. There is a laboratory where original 
investigations are conducted by students under the direction of the Professor 
and his assistants. 

In Owens’ College there are two Professors of Natural Philosophy, one 
taking the Experimental and the other the Mathematical branch. 

I have no knowledge respecting the assistants there, nor respecting the 
laboratory. 

Li King’s College, London, there are two assistants to the Professor of 
Natural PMiosophy; one of them is an educated man who delivers lectures 
besides assisting to superintend the students in the laboratory, the other is an 
experienced laboratory assistant. A large number of students are engaged 
in elementary practical work, especially m electrical work bearing on°tele- 
graphy. ^ 

In University College, London, the subject of Natural Philosophy is divided 
between the Professor of Experimental Physics and the Professor of Mixed 
Mathematics. The former has a very skilful practical mechanic to assist him 
in his teaching and to make apparatus. 

(Signed), J. P. Eveiibtt, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy. 



APPENDIX No. 10. 

[Some mouths ago I received an important and respectful 
application from the Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn, conducted 
under the auspices of the Society of Friends, reejuesting such 
a recognition by the Council of this College as is given by the 
Syndicates of Oxford and Cambridge Universities to similar 
schools in England. This application I will take an early 
opportunity of bringing under the notice of the Council, in order 
to ascertain what general action might be adopted by this College 
m reference to the recognition and examination of similar estab- 
lishments in the province. In the mean time, at the request of 
the Committee of the Lisburn School, I appointed Mr. M'Mullan, 
M.A., to examine the various departments of the school, and to 
mrnish me^with a report, to be brought under the notice of the 
P S H] presented me with the following report.— 

Eerort. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, 
16th March, 1876. 

Sir, —I n accordance with instructions received from you, I examined, 
during three days towards the end of Febmaiy, the classes in the Priend^’ 
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provincial Scliool, Ijisburn j and I now beg leave to report very briefly Appendix 
on tbe general condition and arrangements of the school as an educational 
institution, and on the proficiency of the pupils in their several courses Report oa 
of study. Lisburn 

^ The Provincial School was founded in 1774 for the board and edtica- 
tion of the children (boys and girls) of members of the Society of Friends. 

The number in attendance at present is 61 (22 girls) against 25 in the 
year 1858. I find that the school buildings are barely adequate for the 
accommodation of the pupils and the teaching staff. The girls and boys 
pursue for the greater part the same, courses of study, and in. the same 
classes ; and this arrangement has been found to work well. 

The school was originally intended to be what is called a “ Commercial 
School,” but I am glad to say that the courses studied at present are 
much more numerous and more extended than tliat title promises. All 
the boys and a few of the gilds learn Latin ; 25 pupils (9 girls) study 
Physical Science ; 33 in a school of 61 learn French j and all are taught 
Drawing. The boys leave school and enter on commercial life far too 
soon : the average age of the pupils in the highest class is something 
under 14. 

As respects the examination — everything which comes under the 
general head “ English education ” is satisfactory ; and some things are 
more than satisfactory. In Arithmetic the pupils display extraordinary 
proficiency — particularly the first class. In the more advanced group of 
subjects (Latin, French, Geometry, Algebra) the elementary stage has 
not yet been passed, but the knowledge acquired is sound, and will serve 
as a good foundation. The Drawing is extremely good. 

Though two, or perhaps three, of the best girls are better than 
any two or three of the boys, the girls as a whole are not equal to the 
boys as a whole. It ought to be added that the girls have to devote 
much of their time to learning pi*actical housekeeping, which forms 
a regular part of their school duties. 

I recommend (1) that English Grammar be taught more as a science, 
though not less as an art ; (2) that History be not so much confined 
(as, indeed, it is almost everywhere) to genealogies and the names and 
dates of kings ; and (3) that Greek and Chemistry — two subjects of great 
educational value — be added to the school curriculum. 

Steps are being taken to carry out these recommendations.* 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the ability, energy, and con- 
scientiousness of the Management — of the order and discipline which 
reign in the school. The pupils appear to regard their teachers with 
respect and affection; and — an impoidiant point — the teachers appear to 
merit their respect and affection. I only regret that the great educa- 
tional advantages which this scliool affords are not -within the reach 
of a larger circle of boys and girls of the middle class. 



I have the ho*nour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. J. M'Mullan. 



To the E,ev. the President, 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 



* Since the above report -was ■written, the study of Greek has been introduced, and Other 
improvements are (March 31) in progress. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

Matriculation Examination, October, 1874. 

Enolish Language and Liteeatuue. — Examiner, Professor Toru/e. 



1. From wh.at language or languages is the English language derived? 
State under what circumstances each of those other languages was intro- 
duced into Britain ? 

2. Give a list of the Sovereigns who reigned from 1066 to 1510 : 
explaining the relationship in which each stood to his predecessor. 

3. ' "What events are chiefly remarkable in the career of Waltheof ; 
Lanfranc; Strongbowj Langton; Hubert de Burgh; Simon, Earl of 
Leicester ; Warenne, Earl of Surrey j Hugh le Despenser ; the Earl of 
Warwick; Lord Stanley? (Five out of the ten may be selected.) 

4. What were the chief provisions of the Constitutions of Clarendon? 



SUBJECT FOE ESSAY. 

The Norman Con(iuest ; or, the advantage, to persons of every class, 
of a taste for literature. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

AlUTHMETIC. 

1. If 3 men can mow 20 acres in 7 days, what fraction of an acre does 
1 man mow in 1 day. 

2. Find the value of 29 yards 2 feet 7 inches, at 4s. 4J. per yard. 

3. Explain the meaning of discount. Find the discount on a bill for 
.£235 due in 4 months, at 6 per cent. 

4. £xpre.ss and ■} as fractions having all the samo denominator. 

Calculate p-ri . 

6 Ti 

5. Reduce three half-pence to a decimal fraction of a pound. Multiply ‘ 
‘023 by ‘02, and prove the result by vulgar fractions. 

6. The area of a circle divided by that of tho square described on its 
diameter=‘7854 approximately. Find the diameter of a circle, whicli 
shall contain an acre (an acre contains 4840 square yards). 



EUCLID. 

1 . Bisect a given right line. 

2. Triangles upon the sSme base and between the same parallels are 
equal. 

3. If a right line be divided equally and unequally, the sum of the 
squares on the unequal segments is equal to twice the square on half the 
line together with twice the square on the intermediate segment. 



ALGEBEA. 

1. Multiply X — 6 by x^-^x — 2, and divide the result by x* — 4. 

2. Resolve into factors each of the expressions and a:® — 1. Find 

their least common multiple. 
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3. Solve the equations jppmdix, 

Jft. .11 

1° 5(a:-i) = 7(»-#). „ — 

5 2 3 tion Ex- 

^ — •- = — — jr . amination. 

a; + l X 334-2 



^334- 12 = Va3+2. 



Peel Peize Examination. PeeiPrfa* 

Ezamina* 

— tion. 

G-eometry. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

1. Describe a rectilinear figure equal* to one given rectilinear figure 
and similar to another. 

2. One vertex of a triangle of given species is fixed, a second moves 
along the circumference of a given circle ; find the locus of the third. 

3. .4 .5 are two fixed points on a given circle, P a variable point on 
the same circle. A tangent is drawn to the circle at the given point T 
and AP, BP are produced to meet the tangent in X and Y i show that 
the rectangle TX,TY varies as XY. 

4. From 0 one of the points of intersection of two given circles, a 
variable line is drawn meeting the circles again in P and Q ; prove that 
the rectangle OP.P Q varies as the perpendicular let fall from P on the 
common chord. 

5. Find a point such that the sum of its distances from the three 
vertices of a given triangle shall be the least possible. 

6. Find the locus of a point such that if perpendiculars be let fall from 
it upon the sides of a given triangle, the triangle formed by joining their 
feet shall have a constant area. 

7. Through a given point 0 two variable lines are drawn meeting a 
given circle in PI^, QQ' respectively. Show that, if the chord PQ passes 
constantly through a fixed point, the chord P'Q' passes through another 
fixed point. 

8. Draw a circle to touch three given circles. 

9. Find the locus of the centre of a circle cnitting two given lines at 
two given angles. 

10. Determine the point subtending two given lines AB and CJ) in 
similar triangles. 



Scholarship Examination, October, 1874 . sAoimUp 

Examma> 

tion, 

Litbraey Scholarships. — First Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner, Professor MaeDouall. 

I. — Translate these lines from the YIth Book ,of the llias : — 

rnv S' iTniTa likyaQ Kopvdaio\o^'''S.Kr<j)^' 
fxoi olvoy asiQS fxiKi^^ova,^ vorvia® I 
fir] y' aiToyvi(i)(TyS'^ [i&vsog S' &Kk^s r& Xaduixai. 

^fptri S avi'/rroKTiv Alt aidoira oivov 

oiiSk Trig son KsXaivetp’sv^ Kpbviuvt 
oi'/uan xai \v0p<p^ ‘Trer’dX.ayi.uvov^ sixtrafaQai.^ 

4» , n 
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aXXa ui) fikv ;rpoe vr}ov ‘A9}jvair}Q ayEXdrjQ^ 
fpX^v, kyu) dk JJapiv /xsrsXEvaoiiai otppa KnXIcrffw,'* 

fit K tSIX^ ti'XQVTQQ aKOvifltV, tlif 51 Ot OU0l~ 

yaia xnvoi fxiya yap fuv 'OXvfiiriog «rpE0£ 

Tpuioi TS Kal Tlpidfitp fXfyaXr]Topi roTo re naiatv. 

El KELVov ys iSoipi icaTEXSovr'' ‘Aidog Ettro), 

<padi]v KEV (piXov 7/rop 6i?^voq EKXEXaOiffQat.’ * 

” <i>g t<pa9’‘ i) Sk fioXovoa TTon fiiyap’ aixtjuiroXoiaiv 
KBKXiro'^ rail 5’ ap’ doXXoraav^ Kurd aarv ycpmaj,’. 
ahtfi 5' BaXapov /car£/3i7(r£roi KqwEvra,^ 
ev9 r/cciv ttettXoi, ‘rcafnroiKiXa Ipya yvvaiK&v 
^iSoviiov, Tag^ avrbg ’AXk^avSpog QEOEiSi^g 
tiyays ^iSovltjBev, iimrXtljg^ Evpia irovrov, 

TTjv obbv t\v^ "EXevtjv TTEp dvtjyayEv tiiraripEiav.^ 
tSjv ev dEipafikvi] 'EKajSij tpsps dSipov *A9rjvy, 

()c KnXXioTog Et]v^ ‘TTOiKiXixaaiv -ySk HEytcrrog, 
dffrjjp 5' wff d’TrkXaixiTEv, ekeito Si vEiarog^ dXXuv. 
pT} S' isvai, xoXXai fiETEiroEvovro yEpaiai. 

al 8' <5rf vribv 'iKavov ’AQijvyg iv ttoXi d»epy, 

TrjtTt Bipag &savuj KaXXnrdpyog' 
ryv yap Tpmg iByKav 'AOt]vairjg IkpEtav. 
ol 5’ oXoXnyp irdtrat ’A9r}vy ^cipaj dvf<r;;^ov. 

?; S' apa ttsttXov jXouira 6iajvtl> KoXXiTrdpyoe 
BrjKEv 'ASyvatijg tirt yovvaaiv ■^vKSfxoio, 

S’ yparo Aibg Kovpy jufydXoio- 
“TTorvi' 'AOyval}}, pyffijrroXi,^ 5ia Bsauvl^ 
aXov 5^ tyxog H^iop-ySEog ySi Kal airbv 
Trpyvka Sog xEtTSEiv 'S/raiSiv TrpojrdpotGf xvXaiov, 
o<ppa TOi avTixa vtiv SvoKaiStKa ftovg ivJ vjjjp 
■ijvtg^ 7}KioTac* lfp£i<Top£i;,3 al k iXEycyg 
d(TTV Tf Kal Tpwwv aXo^ouj.’® icai vt)xia^ tekvo," 
ibg t<l>ar ESxoHEvrj- dvkvEVE 5^ EfaXXttff 'AOiivij. 



II. — 1. Parse accurately and fully the worda to which the figure 1 is 
attached, hriefly elucidating any forma which may appear noteworthy. 

3. Derive or decompound the words to wliich the figure 2 i.s attached 
elucidating peculiarities of structure which any of them may present. ’ 

3. State very hriefly the laws of syntax exemplified in the case or the 
mode of the words to which the figure 3 is attached. 



Translate the following unprepared passage : 

xAMv iuXtieLav tSv tpriOv maSgohaaa irapj'm famvaa updriffror stvai ri 
OT vpoMovmv orSpiJiroic iXXi ifiXiav rvvOtftkpove oUtmc SmicelcBaL irpif airov;. 
tUv Sijfvim Tts ri tv^prm r jf xtXidtm iXtysv '■ iXXA ri vir^a rov Xivor uaXXov 
tartrtjorris ivaXW^w rai dearie Tro.ffl/lti/, Sva ixr/Kkrt TrXlrar SUrva „aS' 
np-iv ova xiXMv, Api„r,,v yvc5^,r 6>wcr, ddvSvpoe iv rats iriiXtvi Jiarpi- 
^owam.ivr<.L£omciCT«rouraxV<ivep,i™.S oiSiv iP airUp Wxt. ra«ir, rd 
li Xoiva „pv«, o,£ luyvo,.B„ ^aXXcv .arlrflnv ri vvip/ia ,ravra,r ^apdp rfr.or. 
Aratac V7T apBfu,„a,v vaXXap^avo/nva Ca^avarm, o«rc re r»ir,v r^v «aror«- 
poev^v vmiuivavra ,imv6r,m p,) ptr' drepcVwi/ pimr dXX' Iv dipt nkteBm. 
^eapTO,! St Km riiv iivo. iv rotp vpdypiavi r^ riie dyx.volac fiovXffear. 

Xpwvrat, TOVToig Srj (u{^ exi xXEiarqv ^Tvp|Saivi^ dKivSwoig SiatjtvXaxQfivai. 
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Translate these sentences into Attic : 

“ I think that even this man, should anyone ask him what is it that 
he -would have done if placed in the same circumstances with my friend 
would have made this reply and no other- ‘ that he would have adopted 
one who would both honour him wliile living and bury him when dead/ ” 
Cleandros hearing this said, that he was not disposed to commend 
Dexippos if he had so acted : he however expressed his opinion that that 
person ought not, even if utterly bad, to suffer violence, but to be tried 
and receive the sentence due. He added For the present therefore 
leave this man -with me and depart, and, when I give notice, be present 
at the trial.” 

“I maintain also that any other person whom he may accuse ought 
to surrender hims elf for trial : for thus ye would be absolved from the 
charge. But, as matters stand now, it will be hard if we, while expect- 
ing to meet -vdth applause and honour in Hellas, shall — instead of that 

not even be in the same condition -with all others but be excluded from 
the Hedlenic cities.” 



Latin. — Bxammer, Professor P'esbitt 

Translate : 

1 . Fusis Amuncis victor tot intra paucos dies bellis Komanus pro- 
missa consi^s fidemqiie senatns expectabat, cum Appius, et insita 
superbia animo, et ut collegce vanam faceret fidem, quam asperrime 
poterat ius de creditis pecuniis dicere. deinceps et qni ante nexi fuerant 
creditoribus tradebantnr, et nectebantur alii, quod ubi cui militi inciderat, 
collegam appellabat. concui-sus ad Servilium fiebat ; illius promissa 
iactabant, ilii exprobrabant sua quisque belli merita cicatricesque acceptas. 
postulabant, ut ant referret ad senatum, ant ut atuailio esset consul dinhus 
snis, imperator militibus. movebant consulem baec j sed tergiversari res 
cogebat : adeo in alteram causam non collega solum praeceps erat, sed 
omnis factio nobilium. ita medium se gerendo nec plebis vitavit odium, 
nec apud patres gratiam iniit. patres mollem consulem et ambitiosum 
i-ati, plebes fallacem j brevique appai-uit adaequasse eiun Appii odium, 
certamen consulibus incideraf, uter dedicaret Mercurii aedem. senatus 
a se rem ad populum reiecit : utri eorum dedicatio iussu populi data 
esset, eum praeesse annonae, mercatorum collegium instituere, sollemnia 
pro pontifice iussit suscipere. populus dedicationem aedis dat M. Laetorio 
primi pili centurioni : quod facile appar&i'et non tarn ad honorem eius, 
cui curatio altior fastigio suo data esset, factum quam ad consulum 
ignominiam. 

Explain accurately the position of the oiexus. What is the meaning 
of appellatio 1 Why were these functions assigned to the dedicator of 
the Temple of Mercurius 7 Who at this time constituted the populus to 
whom the decision was referred 1 

2. Translate and comment on the words printed in italics : 

{a) Adeo id gratum plebi fait, ut . . id modo sciscerent juberentque, 
ut sonatua decerneret qni Bomae regnaret. 

(b) Et Ancum Sabina matre ortum nohilemque una imagine Kumac 
esse. 

(c) TJt concilia populi, exercitus 'vocatiy summa rerum, ubi aves non 
admisisseut, dirimerentnr. 

(<i) Miscuit manipulo.s ex Latinis Romanisque, ut ex binis singulos 
fyoerd hinosque ex migxdis; ita gemi/rhaiis manipulis centuriones imposuit. 
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(«) ITeque 3 uum otiiqiie jus modum faoiebat, sed mrium spea, et mami 
obtiueudum erat quod intenderes. 

( f) TJt famUia ad aedern Gereris venum ini. 

(ff) Igitui- tribuni, ut impedieudao rei nulla spes erat, de jmfmmo 

eaerciJM agere. ... 

(h) Nisi ita met, multi pn-imim ferebant V olsoio itirftoem. 

(i) Quemounque liotor iusau cons\iliB preJuindisset, tribunus mitti 

iubeiat. . t, 

(k) Populum iweiurando adegit nemmem Eomae passuros regnare. 



Unprepwred Latin. 

3. Ill aurditate Tero quidnam est mail? Brat surdaater M. Cr^sus : 
sed aliud molestiua, quod male audiebat ; etiam ai, ut imlii Tidebatur, 
iniuiia Hostri Graece fere neaoiunt, neo Graeci Latme. Brgo In m 
illorum, et illi in borum sermone surdi : omnesque nos m us Imgms, 
quas non intelligimus, quae sunt iimumerabUes, surdi profeoto sumus. 
At vocem oitbaroedi non audiunt : ne stridorem quidem serrae turn, 
cum aouitur : aut grunnitum, cum iugulatur, suis ; neo, cum quiesoere 
Tolunt, fremitum murmurantis maris. Et, si cantus eos forte delectant, 
priiniim cogitare debent, anietpam, hi sint inventi, multos beate raisse 
sapientes ; deinde multo maiorem peroqii posse legendia his, quam 
audiendis, voluptatem ; turn, ut pauUo ante caecos ad annum traduoe- 
bamus voluptatem, sip licet surdos ad qoulorum. Etenim qui sooum 
loqui poterit, sermonem alterius non recjuiret. 

Congeraiitur in iinum, omnia, ut idem oculis et auribns captiis ptj 
prematur etiam doloribus acerrimis ooi’])ux*is. Qui primuni per se ipsi 
plerumque conficiunt bominem : sin forte^ longinquitato producti 

vehementius tamen torquent, quam iit causa sit, c\U’ icrantur . quid es 
tandem, tUi boni ! quod laboremus ? Portus onini -praesto cst mors, 
aoternum nihil sentiendi receptaculum. 

4. Explain the following coiistmetions iu tho above extracts : 

Cum Appiua . . jus dicero. 

(b) Ut auxilio easet civibus. 

(c) Quod facile appareret, etc. 

(fZ) Antequam hi sint inventi. 

5. Explain accurately tbe usage of poslquam and antequam ; also of 
mianquam and quamvis. 

6. Derive and explain the following; — Consul, pecunia, praeoeps, 
aiiMtiosus, plebs, tergiversor, amwna, surdasier, murmur, gnmnio, him. 



7. Translate into Latin prose : 

With this view be fortified his own camp with gi'eat care, occupied 
all tbe posts of strength round the place, and having entirely cut off the 
besieged from any communication with the adjacent country, he wa^ed 
patiently till necessity should compel them to open their gates. But 
their enthusiastic zeal for liberty made the citizens despise the distresses 
occasioned by the scarcity of provisions, and supported them under all 
the miseries of famine. Monluo, by his example and exhortations, taught 
his soldiers to vie with them in patience and abstinence ; and it was 
not until they had withstood a siege of ten months, until they had eaten 
up the horses, dogs, and other animals in the place, and were rodiioed 
almost to their last morsel of bread, that they proposed a capitulation 
Even then they demanded honourable terms ; and as Cosmo, though 
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no stinger to the extremity of theii* condition, -was afraid that despair -^pmndix,' 
might promi^t them to enter upon some wild enterprise, he immediately 
granted them conditions more favourable than they could have expected. Scholarship 

Examtna- 

- tiODS. 



Translate, with brief notes when you think it necessary ; 

1. Ast ubi digressum Sieulae te admoverit orae 
Ventus, et angusti rarescent claustra Pelori ; 

Laeva tibi telliis et longo laeva petantur 
Aequora circnitu, dextrum fuge litus et undas. 

Haec loca vi quondam et vasta convulsa ruina 

Tantum aevi longinqiia valet mutare vetustas— 
Dissiluisse ferunt : quum protenus utraque tellus 
Una foret j venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperium Siculo latus abscidit, arvaque et urhes 
Litore diductas angusto interluit aestu. 

Dextrum Scylla latus, laevum implacata Charybdia. 
Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit alternos et sidera verberat unda. 

At Scyllam caecis cohibet spelunca latebris, 

Ora exsertantem et naves in saxa trahentem. 

Prima hominis facies et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus ; postrema immani corpore pistrix, 
Delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum. 

2. Quis te, magne Cato, taciturn, aut te, Oosse, relihquat 1 
Qi^ Gracchi genus, aut geminos, duo fiilmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, parvoque potentem 

^ Eabricium, vel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ? 

Quo fessum rapitis, Fabii ? Tu Maximus ille es, 

Unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 
Orabvmt causas melius, caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent ; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 

Hae tibi enint artes, pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 

3* Vino et lucemis Medus acinaces 

Immane quantum discrepat : impium 
Lenite clainoren, sodales, 

Et cubito remanete presso ! 

Voltis severi me quoque sumere 
Partem Falerni? Dicat Opuntiae 
Prater Megillae, quo beatus 
Volnere, qua pereat sagitta. — 

Cessat voluntas t — Non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quae te cunque domat Yenus, 
ISTon erubescen^s adurit 
Ignibus ingenuoque semper 
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Amore peccas. Quidquid liabes, age, 

Depone tutis aiuibtiB. — Ah, misei', 

Quanta laborabas Charjbdi, 

Digne puer meliore flamma ! 

Quae saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit deus 
Vix illigatum te tiiformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimaera. 

Impios parrae recinentis omen 
Ducat et praegnans canis, aut ab agro 
Pava decurrens lupa Lanuvino 
Petaque volpes j 

Bumpat et serpens iter institutum, 

Si per obliquum similis sagittae . 

Terruit mannos : ego cui timebo, 

Providus auspex, 

Antequam stantes repetat paludos 
Imbrium divina avis imminentum, 

Oscineni corvum prece suscitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 

Sis licet feliXj ubicunque mavis, 

Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas, 

Teque nec laevus vetet ire pious 
Nec vaga coraix. 

Sed vides, quanto trepidot tumultu 
Pronus Orion. Ego q^ud sit ator. 

Hadriao novi sinus et quid albus. 

Peccet lapyx. 

Discuss the variations in the text of the last passage wHch have been 
accepted by some modern editors. 

5. Translate and comment on the words printed in italics ; 

(a) Triginta magnos vohendis mensibus orbis 
Impario explebit. 

(&) • Nunc terras ordine longo 

Ant capere aut captaa iam dospectare videntur. 

(c) Et si fata deum, si mens non laeva fuisset, 

Impulerat fen*o Avgolicas foedare latebras. 

(d) Sed quis erit modus, aut quo certamine tanto 1 

(fi) 

(/) 

(9) 



Spatia et si plura supersint, 
Transeat elapsus prior, ainhiguumquQ relinquat. 

Et admiptm Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora toUi 
Pergama Grais. 

Quid quisque vitet nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horaa : navita Bosporuuh 
Poenus perhoiTescit neque ultra 
Caeca timU aliunde fata, 
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(h) Quin et Prometheus et Pelopis pareus 
Dulci lahorem decipitur sono. 

(i) Non incendia Karthaginis impiae 
BiuSy qui domita 'iiom&n cch Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes quam Calahrae Ficiddes. 

6. State the structures of the Sapphic and the Alcaic Stanzas, and 
mention any irregularities in them admitted by Horace. 

7. Turn into Latin verse : 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 

Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 

Hid from the world in a low-delved tomb. 

Could Heaven for pity thee so strictly doom ? 

Oh no ! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that shewed thou wast divine. 



Appeiidit, 
JHo. 11. 

Scholarship 
Examina- 
tions. > 



History. — Examiner , Frofessor Yonge, m.a., Oxon. 

1. Harold had been king of England only. Mention the circum- 
stances which led to subsequent Inngs of England extending their 
dominions, in both these islands and on the continent ; and explain also 
the circumstances imder which some of them lost territories which their 
predecessors had acquired. 

2. What kings of Prance were contemporaiies of Henry II., John, 
Henry III., Edward I., Edward III., and Edward lY. 

3. Enumerate and explain the character of the most important pro- 
visions of Magna Charta : and point out the influence which they had 
on the subsequent grovdh of the English Constitution. 

4. Give some account of Archbishop Langton, Hubert de Burgh, 
Cressingham, Sir Walter Manny, Peter de la Mare, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke of Suffolk, Dudley. 



Write a brief Essay on the English Parliament, mentioning especially 
any similar body or bodies which had previously existed in the kingdom j 
the circumstances under which it was founded (as is commonly said) in 
the reign of Hemy III. ; its subsequent development and extension of 
power and authority under his successors. 



Second Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Frofessor Ma/iDouall, 

Translate the following stanzas from the Facchae of Euripides, and 
fl.-nnftT brief notes on idioms, metres, and mythologic and geographic 
references. 

'Oeia, trorva 9ewv, 

rdvS’ ei Kurd yav 
jrrtpd o’f ^Ipfit, 

TaSeJltvBsus dUtii 

D 
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&liiQ ovx oeiav 

V|3p£V ifi t6v Bpo'fiiov, 

rhv S«/i£Xaff, tov wapd KaXXtaTf^avotg 

ih^goovvaiQ Jatjuova 7rpi3rov /iafcapfuv; 05 raS’ ejijjt, 

Biaaivtiv ts xopoig {xtra r niXou yfXacrai 

avoTravaai re fiepiixvag, bvorav fSorpvoQ IX0y yavog Iv 5atTi 0£wv 
Kiaao^opoig r ev OaXiaxe dvSpdcrL KpoTj}p vttvov afi^ifidWy. 
***•* “• 

tKoi^tai' TTorl Kvrrpov, vdaov rag ’A^poJtrac, 
iv p 9gX5f0pov£g vs/iovrat 6vaT0t(Tiv"Epwrec, 

xBbva 0’ dv kKaroarofioi /3ap/3apou TrOTap-ov poal 
Kapwi^ovuiv avopfSpovl irov ^ a KaWicTtvopiva 
Higpia povtTfiog copa, ckpvd KXiriig ’OXvprrcv ; 
iKua dye p, o) Bpojuig, 
vpo^aKX eine Saipovl 
iKtX Si l3d.Kxais 6ipig opyidl^eiv. 

6 Saiptixv 6 Atfig rraiQ %aipei piv OaXlaunv 
0iX6i S' SX^oSoreipav Eipitvav Kovporpopov 9sdv. 

|?r’ larjQ Si rbv oXjSiov rov re x*‘pova S(5k ix^iv 
otvov rkp^LV aXvTTov’ piasl S' ip p-q ravrtt peXet, 

Kard ^&og vvKrae rt tpiXag evalxiiva SiaKfjv 
iTO(pav i’TTBxeiv.'TTpairiSa 
7repi(r<rwv dirS ^coruiv. 
tS 7rX^0oc 8 71 tS ipavXoTepov 
IvSpiffS Ssxoipav. 



erp. p. 



dvr. /3'. 



Translate tiie follo-?^g (unprepared) passage, lieiiig an ironical des- 
cription of abstracted students : — 

oi5rot 5s vov sk vkuv xpuirov piv elg ayopdv oix Icr«crt n)v 6S6v oiSi ottov JiKflorijpiov 
T) fiovXevrqpiov ij rt kqivov aXXo rqg TrSXeojg avv'iSpiov, vopovg Si kuI ^yj^itrpara 
Xeyopiva ij yeypappiva ourg opwcrtv oiJrg aKovovcn. airovoat Si iraiptiSiv Irr' itpxdg Kct 
(TvvoSoi Kai Ssirrva Kai trvv aSXi)rpim Kwpoi — ovap irparTiLV Trpoci'irrrtrat a{T 0 Tc. 
ti Si f} KUKuig rig ysyovev iv voXu q rlvivv tK Trpoyiiviov f/ dvSpwv ij ywaiKuiv, pdXXov 
aSrbv XeXqOev q 01 rqg OaXarrug Xeyiipevoi rOvra irdvr' oiuV «rt o!ik olS(V, 

oloiv. obSi y«p avrwv dTrixsrui rpv evooKiptXv rrp oj'ri r<> aUpa povov iv 

ry TToXgi Kgirat aiiroii Kal 'fmSqptt, r) Si Sidvoin, ravra xitma tiy7}aapivi} (rpixpa Kai 
dripdffaffa, rravraxy feperai, Kara IlivSnpov, ra re yat' i'7rgj»gp0£ xai rd iTriiriSa 
yeupiTpovffa ovpavov re iJTrgp darpovopovaa, xat irdaav Trdvrq ^vaiv ipewupivi) rwv 
ovruv dicaffraxov, Si twv iyyig oiSiv oitr^v avyKaBieXtra. 



Latin. — JExaniiner, Professor ISfcshitt. 

Translate : — 

1. Equitum levisque armaturae static, composita instructaquo in 
subitos tumultus, et suo militi tuta omnia et iufesta efFusis hostinm 
populatoribus praebebat ] neque universe periculo' suinma rerum com- 
mittebatur, et parva momenta Icvium certaminum ex tuto coeptorum 
finitimo receptu adsuefaciebant tenitu-m pristinis dadibus militem minus 
iam tandem aut virtutis aut fortunae paenitere suae, sed non Han- 
nibalem.ma^is infestum tarn sanis consiliis habobat quam magistrum 
equitum, qui nibil aliud quam quod impar erat imperio mprae ad rem 
publicam praecipitandam liabebat, ferox rapidiisque in consiliis ac lingua 
immodiccus, primo inter paucos, dein propalam in vulgus pro cuncta- 
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tore segnem pro cauto timidiim, adfingens vicina virtutibus vitia, com- 
pellabat ; * premendonim superiorum* quae pessima ai*s nimis prosperis 
multomm successibus crevit sese extollebat. 

(a) Aji easy emendation for the corrupt reading of the MSS. ‘ pre- 
mendorum superiomm ’ has been adopted by Madvig 1 {b} ‘ 
vicina virtutibus vitia ’ — Cite a parallel from Horace. 

2. Translate and explain the following passages : — 

(а) Turn experta nobilitas parum fuisse virium in competitoribus eius 
L. Aendlium Paiilum, qui cum M. Livio consul fuerat et darrmatione 
collegae et sua prope ambustus evaserat, infestum plebei diu ac multiun 
recusantem ad petitionem compellit. is proximo comitiali die con- 
cedentibus omnibus, qui cum Yarrone cei*taverant par magis in advera- 
andum quam collega datur consuli. 

(б) Itaque plebei scitum quo oneratus sum magis quam honoratus 
primus antique abrogoque, et . . sub imperium auspiciumque 
tiium redeo. 

(c) Hoc multo magis in secundo ac teiiio citato senatore est factum, 
ut ipsius peanitere homines appareret, quern autem in eius substituerent 
locum, deesse, quia nec eosdem nominaii attinebat, nihU aliud quam ad 
audienda probra nominatos, et multo humiliores obscurioresque ceteri 
erant eis qui primi memoriae occurrebant. ita dilabi homines, notissi- 
mum quodque malum maxime tolerabile dicentes esse, iubentesque 
senatum ex custodia diniitti. 

(d) Cohortandos, qui redempt\iris auxissent patrimonia, ut rei publicae, 
ex qua crevissent, tempus commodareut, conducerentque ea lege prae- 
benda quae ad exercitum Hiapaniensem opus esaent, ut, cum pecimia 
in aerario esset, iia primis solveretur. 

3. Translate, with short notes where needed : — 

Skottos est, ut suapicor, illis qui tenent, nullam cuiquam largitionem 
rehnquere. XTnus loquit\ir et palam adversatur adolescens Omio. Huic 
plausus maximi, consalutatio forensis perhonorifica, signa praeterea bene- 
volentiae permulta a bonis impertumtur, Fiihiun clamoribus et conviciis 
et sibilis consectantur. His ex rebus non spes, sed dolor est maior, cum 
videas civitatis voluntatem solutam, virtutem adligatam. Ac ne forte 
quaeras kuto. Xstttov de singulis rebus, universa res oe est deducta, sjjes 
ut nulla sit aliquando .non niodo privates, verum etiam magistratus 
liberos fore. Hac tamen in oppressione sermo in circulis dumtaxat et con- 
viviis est liberior quam fuit. Yincere incipit timorem dolor, sed ita, ut 
omnia sint plenissima desperatiouis. Habet etiam Campana lex exsc- 
crationem in contione candidaborum si mentionem fecerhit, quo aliter 
ager possideatiir atque ut ex legibus luliis. Hon dubitant mare 
ceteri : Laterensis existimatur laute fecisse, quod tribunatvim pi. petere 
destitit, ne iiu-aret. Sed de re publica non libet plura scribere. Bis- 
pliceo mihi nec sine summo scribo dolore. Me tueor, ut oppressis 
omnibus, non demisse, ut tantis rebus gestis, parum fortiter. A Ceasare 
valde liberaliter invitor in legationem illam, sibi ut sim legatus, atque 
etiam libera legatio voti causa datur. Sed • haec et praesidii apud 
pudorem Pulchelli non habet satis et a fratris adventu me ablegat, ilia 
et munitior est et non impedit quo minus adsim, quum velim. 

4. Translate into Latin prose : — 

I know it is to no puipose to advise you not to grieve ; that is not 
my intention ; for such a loss as yours cannot be received indifferently. 
But though your affection to him' whom you loved so deai'Iy, and your 

D 2 
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reasoii in valuing liis merit did expose you to tlie danger of that soitow 
wHcli now oppresseth you •, yet if you consult witli ttat affection and 
with that reason, I am persuaded that you will see cause to moderate 
that sorrow ; for your affection to tliat worthy person may tell you, that 
even to it you cannot justify yourself, if you lament his being raised to 
a degree of happiness far beyond any that he did or could enjoy upon 
the earth. And your reason will assure you that beside the vanity of 
bemoaning that which hath no remedy, you offend him whom you loved, 
if you hurt that person whom he loved. Reinomber how apprehensive 
he was of your dangers, and how sorry for any thing that troubled you 
imagine that he sees how you afflict and hurt youi-self ; you will then 
believe that he may censui’e you, if you pursue not his desires in being 
careful of yourself who was so dear to him. But he sees you not \ he 
knows not what you do ; well, what then^ Will you do anything that 
would displease bim if he knew it, because he is where he doth not 
know it? I am sure that was never in yoiu* thoughts. 



Translate, with notes where necessary : 

1. Nil erit ulteriua, quod nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas ; eadem cupient facientque minores. 
Omne in praecipiti vitium stetit ! Utere velis, 
Totos pande sinus, dicas Mo forsitan, ‘ unde 
Ingenium par materiae ? unde ilia priorum 
Scribendi quodcumque animo flagrante liberet. 
Simplicitas, cuius non audeo dicere nomen ? 

Quid refert dictis ignoscat Mucius, an non ? 

Pone Tigellinum : taeda lucebis in ilia, 

Qua stantes ardent ejui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum dediicis arena*. 

Qui dedit ergo tribus patruis aconita voliatur 
Pensilibus plumis, [itque iliinc despiciat nos? 
Quum veniet contra, digito compescc laboUum : 
Accusator eidt, quiverbum dixerit, ‘ hie est 

2. Paulus vel Cossus vel Drusus moribus esto j 
Hos ante effigies maioriim pone tuorum j 
Praecedant ipsas illi te consule virgas. 

Prima mihi debes animi bona ; sanctus haberi 
luatitiaeque’tenax factis dictisque mercris, 
Agnosco procerem . Salve, Gaotulice, sen tu 
Silanus, quocumque alio de saugiiine, rarus 
Civis et egregius patriae contingis ovjinti ! 
Exclamare libet, populus quod clamat Osiri. 
Invento. Quis enim generosum dixerit huno, qui 
Indignus genere et praeclaro nomine tantum 
Insignia ? nanum ouiusdam Atlanta vocamus, 
AetMopem cygnum, parvam extortamquo puellam, 
Europen \ canibus pigris scabieque vetusta 
Levibus et siccae lambentibus ora hicernae 
Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo; si quid adhuc est, 
Quod fremit in terris violentius. Ergo cavebis 
Et metues, ne tn, sis Oreticus aut Oamerinus. 

3. 0 mihi curarum pretium non vile mearum, 

Placce, Antenorei spes et alumne laris, 
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Pierios differ cantus citliaramque soronun ; 

Aes dabit ex istis nulla puella tibi 
Quid petis a Pboebo 1 nummos babet area lyiinervae • 
Haec sapitj baec onmes fenerat ama decs. * 

Quid possunt liederae Bacclii dare? Palladia arbor 
Inclinat varias pondere nigra comas. 

Praeter aquas Helicon et serta lyrasque dearum 
Nil babet et magnum, sed perinane soplios. 

Quid tibi oum CiiTlia ? quid cum Permesside nuda ! 

Romanum propius divitiusque forum est. 

Illic aera sonant : at circum piilpita nostra 
Et steriles cathedras basia sola crepant. 

5. Condita cum tibi sit iam sexagesima messis 
Et facies multo splendeat alba pilo, 

Discurris tota vagus urbe, nec uUa cathedra est, 

Cui non mane feras irrequietus Mve j 
Et sine te nulli fas est prodire tribuno, 

Nec caret officio consul uterque tuo ; 

Et sacro deciens repetis Palatia clivo 
Sigerosque meros Partbeniosque sonas. 

Haec faciant sane iuvenes : deformius, Afer, ' 
Omnino nihil est ardelione sene. 

5. Translate and explain t 

(^) quamvis quota portio faecis Acbaei. 

(^) ^ Transi 

Gymnasia atque aiidi facinus maioris abollae. 

(c) Inde cadunt partes ex foedere pragmaticorum. 

(d) Et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis. 

(e) Yicimis Novio vel inquilinus 

Sit, si quis Novium videre non volt. 

(f) In jus, o fallax atque infitiator, eamus ; 

Aut vive aut deciens, Scaevola, redde deis. 

(g) Nibil colonus vilicusque decoxit. 

(4) Cur non mensa tibi ponitur a pedibus ? 

Unseen Latin. 

6. Non ego nunc tristes vereor, mea Cynthia, Manes, 
Nec moror extremo debita fata rogo : 

Sed ne forte tuo careat Tnihi funus amore, 

Hie timer est ipsis durior. exequiis. 

Non adeo leviter nostris Puer baesit ocellis, 

Ht mens oblito pulvis amore vacet. 

Illic Pbylacides iucundae coniugis beros 
Non potuit caecis inmemor esse locis, 

Sed cupidus falsis attingere gaudia pahnis 
Tbessalis antiquam venerat umbra domum. 

Illic quicquid ero, semper tua dicar imago •; 

Traicit et fati litora magnus amor. ' 

Illic formosae veniant chorus beroinae, 

Quas dedit Argivis Dardana praeda viris ; 
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Quanim nulla tua fiiei'it mibi, Cyntbia, forma 
Gratiot, ob Tollus hoc ita iiista siiiat. 

Quamvis te longa© remorentur fata senectae, 

Cara tamen lacrimis ossa futura meis : 

Quae tu viva mea possis sentlre favilla ! 

Turn non ullo mors sit amara loco. 

7, Translate into Latin Hexameters : — 

There is a heautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a breaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillar’d clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing j and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimson’d, 
And silver beech and maple yellow-leaved, • 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way side a-weary. 



The English Language. — Examiner ^ Professor Yonge, m.a., Oxon. 

1. The language used in England since the Conquest has been divided 
bv modem grammarians into Semi-Saxon, Old English, Middle English, 
Modern English. State, as nearly as you can, the time at which each 
superseded its predecessor, the principal difierences which each successive 
change introduced ] and mention one oi: two of the most eminent authors 
in each 3 with any observations on their writings and abilities which may 
occur to you. 

2. Were any other languages, besides modifications of Saxon or of 
English, in common used in Enghuid during the Middle Agos 'I If so, 
what were these languages 3 and when, and fro]u what causes did each 
or any of them prevaiU 

3. How far does Shakespeare usually adhere to historical truth in his 
historical di-amas 1 And to what extent is his practice in this respect 
exemplified in Henry "VIII. ? 

4. Give the character of Wolsey as delineated in the play when the 
news of his death reaches the court. 

5. Give some account of satire and satirists in England, compai’ing it 
and them, as far as your knowledge of Latin and Erench may enable 
you to do so, with the poetry and poets of the same class in those 
languages. 

6 . Write notes on the following passages : — 

A.nd Congreve lov’d and Swift endur’d my lays, 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Shefiield read, 

Ev’n mitred Bochester would nod the head 3 
And St. John’s self, great Bryden’s friends before, 

With open arms receiv’d one poet more. 

Bear, like'the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

Proud as Appollo on his forked hill 
Sate full blown Bufo, puffed by every quill, 

Fed with soft dedication all day long 3 
Horace and he went hand-in-hand in song. 
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Satii'e’s my -weapon, but I’m. too discreet A-pptn.^ 

To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, ScholaiaMp 

Thie-^es; supercargoes, sharpers and directors. Eiamina- 

lions. 

Peace is my dear delight, not Fleury’s more. 



7. What account does Macaulay give of the general state of educa- 
tion and learning in England in the first three quarters of the 17th 
century. 

8. Write a brief essay on the genius of either Milton; or Pope; or 
Hume ; or Walter Scott ; or B}rron ; err Wordsworth ; illustrating your 
remarks by quotations from, or references to, some of their works. 



Modekn Languages. — Examiner^ Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : — 

1. Though he studies a great deal, he makes very little progress. I 
shall see him before I go into the country. T accompanied yoiu* sister 
as far as the bridge. He will go in spite of you. I shall soon go to 
sleep. These works have theii’ merit, eveiy one appreciates their value. 
The tree I prefer is the oak. What a beautiful thing I The most tn^t- 
worthy historians have related these facts. 

% Johnson gro-wn old is better kno-wn to us than any other man in 
history. But we have no minute information respecting tliose years, of 
Johnson’s life during which his character and his manner became immu- 
tably fixed. We know him, not as he was known to the men of his 
o-wn generation, but as he was known to the men whose father he might 
have been. That celebrated club of which he was the most distinguished 
member contained few persons who could remember a time -when Hs fame 
was not fully established, and his habits completely formed. — Macaulat. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Leins feux de bataiUon, en grimpant la coUiue, nous couvraient de 
fiimde, parce que le vent soufflait. de notre c6te, ce qui nous emp^chait 
de les voir. MalgrS cela, nous avions commence no.s feux de file. On 
ne s’entendait et Ton ne se voyaitpius depuLsaumoinsun quart d’heure, 
quaud tout h coup les hussards prussiens furent dans notre carre. Jene 
sais pas comment cela s’etait fait, mads ils 4taient dedans et tourbillon- 
naient S. droite et S. gauche en se penchant sur leurs petits chevaux, pour 
nous hacher sans misericorde. Hoi^ leur donuions des coups de 
baionnette, nous criions, ils nous Idchaient des coups de pistolet ; enfin 
■ e’etait terrible. — Zebed^, le sergent Pinto et une -vingtaine d’autres de la 
compagnie nous tenions ensemble. — Je verrai toute ma -vie ces figures 
pales, les moustaches allongees dendfere les oreilles, les petits shakos 
serr^s par la jugulaire sous leurs machoires ; les chevaux qui se dressent 
en hennisant sur des tas de morts et de blesses. — Erckmann-Ohatrian. 

2. Muse, e’est done en vain que la main vous demange 
S’il faut rimer ici, rirnons quelque louange ; 

Et cherchons un h^ros, parmi cet univers, 

Ligne de notre encens et digne de nos vers. 

Mais ^ ca grand effort en vain je vous anime ; 
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Je ne puis pouv louer rencontrer ime rime ; 

que j’y veux r^ver ma veine est aux abois. 

J'ai beau frotter mon front, j’ai beau morclre mee doigts, 
Je ne puis arraclier dii creux cle ma cervelle • 

Que des vers plus forces que ceux de la Pucelle. 

Je pense 6tre Ma gene ; et, pour un tel dessein, 

La plume et le papier insistent a ma main. — Boileau. 



PHILOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Show that tbe Bomance languages cannot be derived from Classical 
Latin. 

2. Of what process of derivation are the following words examples 
soleily sommeil, taureau ? 

3. G-ive the etyma of lire, gtanty froid, and remark on the change of 
the Latin middle consonant. 

L Explain the origin of the u in the following forms : dw, chevausa^ 
Thihaut. 



GEKMAN. 

Translate into German \ — 

1. "We shall expect you next week. The best man is not without 
faults. Will you lend me your German grammar ? They are strangers. 
By this you will know him. The books which I require, must be 
ordered from Leipzig. Have you lost anything ^ I have been four 
times in Germany. It is five o’clock. We see each other very seldom. 
The boys come from school. The castle was built three hundred yeai's 
ago. Wait, till I have finished my work. After it has lightened, it 
thundei*s. We shall remain in town, as long as tlio l>ad weather con- 
tinues. The enemy has been put to flight. May I use your pen! 
What am I to do ^ I have been obliged to write li letter, He will be 
obliged to obey. 

Translate into English : — 

2. @iigcn, ufld^ 5Bieit jimhfgcfcfjvt 6eT)tcU duficvtid) buvd;aue bic titftjcnge 

®te((ung aU Ipfciflbeul: bea ^offiiegSvatljea imb CiJeiicvatgouticvncuc bev OUebevtanbe. 
Slter fein VcvfonU^eS SGcct^ottnip jum .ffciiffr wax gefhivt. <$einc fpamfe^en ®cgnet 
aettjargen famn ben lf}n toflig nn« Deflcvveicf) ju entfevucu; cc fetbfl Warnte 

feinc Sreunbe, Bei irgcitb eincr ibitte nid)t won Ujin cmi)fcI)Un jn laffen well 
bann bie Slbireifung fci. Sluevfamttev SKaapen uiar ev bci3 ^aw^t bev beiUft^en 
Cartel beS unb i:a^ irw voc m engem aier(}dttnip mit ©tafjvcjuBerg, bet 
lUtigens fo wU mdglic^ au8 ben Botitif(^cn ©tveittgfelteu tjlnter fcinc Siiianjlnttencu 
jimldjog. £>U Sageumt urn fo jerfcitjrcnev, at3 cinSf)citbe\:bcutfd^en <Staat3mdnnec,Wie 
bie (Swfen ©d)li(f unb SBiubif^grd^, oBwoIjt ben ©^ciniem gleid^ fcinbfelig, aiis ^erfdii# 
titter (Siferfuc^t auc^ icon (Sugen flc^ tcennteu unb elne britte 5partci bilbeten. — Stbel. 

2. Slcin, tc'^ evtrng’ efi tfinger uicTjt. 3ct) fage 
SDlict) log son biefcm Jbdnig, ber unrut;mtict) 
felbll beddift. blutet in bev SBvufl 
ta^fve ^erj, unb glutjubc X'^vdnen inoctjt’ ict; tneinen, 

35af Sfidubev in bag .KdnigUc'^e ^vanfrclcr; 

©ic^ t^eilen mit betn ©cTjmcvt, bie ebetn ©tdbte, 

3)ie mit ber SJtonavctjie geattert jtnb, 

2) em getnb bie roji’gen ©cljdifel uBevtiefern, 

Snbejf mir ^iev in tfjatcnlofec Cint) 

3) ie lojUicTj eble 0iettungieit vevfcijmenben.— Schillew. 
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Science ScJholaeships. — First Yeah Students. 



Jpptndlx, 
No. 11. 



Mathematics. — Examiner Professor Purser. 



Scholarship 

Examim* 

tioQS. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 



1. A and B starts on a -waiting race A giring B 1 mile odds. A 
starts at the rate of 1 mile in 12J minutes, and takes haJf-a-minute more 
to -walk each mile than the one before it. B stai-ls at the rate of 1 mile 
in 15 minutes, and takes a third of a minute more to -walk each mile 
than the one before it. Find in how many m inutes A overtakes B. 

Interpret the second solution of the quadratic. 

2. It costs £5 to feed 1 6 horses on hay and oats for 7 days, the oats 
for each horse costing twice as much as the hay. Hay rises in value 
20 per cent., and oats fall 20 per cent. How much -will it cost now to feed 
10 horses for 1 1 days, each horse getting as much hay and oats as before 1 

3. Find to three decimal places the area of the segment of a circle of 
unit radius out off by a chord equal to the radius. Given that jr= 

3- 1416. • 

4. Express ^ as a circulating decimal. Show from the theory of 
circulating decimals tliat every number, which is not divisible by 2 or 5 
goes -without a remainder into some number of the series 9, 99, 999, lie. 
° 5. Define a logarithm of a number to a given base. Show that logjCi, 
log„6, log„c=l. 

Given log 2=0-30103 log 3=0-47712 

Find log(120) and log(16000) and hence find limits between which 
log 11 must lie. , , ,o 

6. Find the highest common factor of the expressions x‘-57x^-j-iUx 

4- 6 and — 4a* — 23a:*d-18. 

7. Prove that a^f-i^+c^-bc-ca-ai is essentially positive, what- 
ever real values are assigned to abc. 

8. Find the coefficient of a: in fa— 2a:)‘* and of in(l—a:-|-a;*— 
Prove that the sum of the coefficients of two consecutive powers of ® in 
(1-fa;)” is equal to the coefficient of the higher power in (1 -f®)”-*-*. 



9. Solve the equations 

(a) (a -a)(®-6)=o*. 






13/ 1\ 5 

(y) + 

10. Solve the equation 



n — r /I — r /i i /i-lri-i. 

V V C* x‘— V o*+6* + c* 

11. Given a*+2/^=“* i 

xy 

12. Define x” where m is a fraction or a negative quantity,^ and show 



i accordance with your definition that for aU values of m and « 
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Appendix 
No. n. 

Scholawhij 

Examina- 

tions. 



• GEOMETRY AND TIGONOMETRT. 

^ 1. If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of 

the other, and the sicle.s about the equal angles proportional the triangles 
are similar. 

2. The square of the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the sides of a regular hexagon and 
of a regular decagon inscribed in the same circle. 

3. Trom a fixed point G two variable lines CA and GB aa-e drawn, 
malcing a constant angle to meet a given line ; show that the circle cir- 
cumscribing ABG touches a given circle. 

4. Draw a circle to touch a given line to touch a given circle externallv 
and to pass through a given point P. 

"When a solution is possible there are generally two circles that satisfy 
the conditions ; find the locus of the point P when it is so situated that 
these two circles touch one another. 



5. Given sin0=:^ calculate tanfl and sin- each to three decimal places, 

6. Prove the formula 



cos J ( — P) = sin J C. 



a-{-b 



7. Given tan(45°_0)+tan(45°+e)=4 j finds. 

8. Prove that in a triangle 

2v'ccosi(^— ^)==v'«+(a— i)oosJt'+v'c— (a— 6)cosj0. 

9. Pind sinl8°and tan 02^-°. 

10. Given that 

sin2a sin(/3 - y)+ain2,a sin(y - a)4-sm2y sin(a- ^)=0 
Show that either 



sin(a+^) -f sin(/3 -f-y ) -j- hi n(ya-j- = 0 
or sin(a - /3)-j-sin(/3 - y)-f siu(y - a)=-0 

11. Two radii of a circle of radius unity OA and OJi are drawn at an 
angle of 45®, and a tangent AO in drawn meeting 07^‘ produced in G. 
Another circle is inscribed in the figure fonued by tho circumference of 
the first cii’cle, and the lines A (7 and BC show that its radius (a:) is given 
by the equation .. 

x(l+v'2)-i-2v'a:=l 

12. A variable circle toiiches the sides'jdG and BO of a given triangle 
ABC and meets the base AB in JP Qj i£ AJ? and BQ be denoted by x and 
y ; find the relation' subsiating between x and y.' 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 



Mathematics. — Bxaminer, Professor Piirser. 

1. If a right line is' perpendicular to two right lines it is perpendicular 
to their plane. 

Pind the locus of the middle point of a right line of couataut lengtli 
terminated by two fixed non-interseoting right lines at right angles to 
one another. a a 
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2. Find tlie solid contents of a sphere and the superficial area of a circu- Appendix, ■ 
lar cone. 

3. Grive some of the elementary theorems on the conTergence of series Scholarship 

^ ^ ^ Examina* 

Examine ■vrheu tlie series ' ' *'™' 



Prove that the series 



(1-0.)^ 
Sr’ 



l5r+"2ir +~35 Ti ‘fco-i is convergent, 

/jj3 ^6 

+ / - -; si5 + 7i — + 'feo-. ilie 



l-a2 + i-a;« + 1- 



^ + &c. converge to the same limit when 

03'*n1. 

4. Assuming the exponential series investigate the series for the 
expansion of log (l+aj). 

Explain how you would proceed to calculate a table of logarithms. 

Given log«(2)= -69315 log, (3)=1 -09861 

Calculate to the same number of decimals log, (5) and log, (7). 

5. Given the angles which the sides of a known triangle subtend to an 
observer in its plane ; how would you calculate hm distance from each 
vertex. 



6. Prove that 

where a, 6, c an 
unity. 









positive quantities and m positive and greater than 



7 If - are two consecutive convergents to a continued fraction. 

9 9 

Prove that pq' ’-p<f=^'^, and that the error induced by stopping at 
« 1 
the convergent - is less than 

Express 3-14159 as a continued fraction, and find the first four con- 
vergents. i? • 1 

8. If lines be drawn from any point on the circumference of a circle 
to the vertices of an insoribed regular pentagon, the smn of the first, 
third, and fifth is equal to the sum of the second and fourth. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 



1. The equation of a given line meeting the axes in the points A £, is 
6x+3i/=4; the co-ordinates of a given i»int P are a:=l i/ = l 
1° Find the equation <jf the line through P parallel to AB. 

2” Prove that AB subtends a right angle at P. 

3" Show that the feet of the perpendiculars lei fall from P on AB 
and on the axes of co-ordinates lie in directum. 



2. Prove the expression for the area of a triangle in terms of the 
co-ordinates of its vertices. 

3. The equation of a circle is ax^-\-ay'‘-}-igx-\- yy-\-(s-Ai 

1° Find the co-ordinates of its centre and the length of its radius. 

2° The equation of the circle passing through the origin, and the 
points of contact of tangents drawn to . the first oiixle from the 
origin. 

4. The polar equations of two oii-cles passing through the origin are 
p=aoos (0 - a) p=6cos(0 - j8) ; find the polar co-ordinates of then other 
point of intersection. 
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CONIC SECTIONS. 

[To be proved Geometrically.] 

1. In a parabola if ^Fis tlie ordinate to the diameter PY OV^ l 

FP.PY. ' 

2. In an ellipae the rectangle under the central perpendicular on the 
tangent and the semi-diameter parallel to the tangent is constant. 

3. If two chords of an hyperbola intersect the rectangles contained by 
their segments are proportional to the squares of the parallel semi- 
dimeters. 

4. Prove that if a parabola be drawn with a point on an ellipse as 
focus and the tangent at the corresponding point of the auxiliary circle 
as directrix, it passes through tlie foci of the ellipse. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 



1. Give Napier’s rales for right angled-triangles. In a plane right- 
angled triangle the perpendicular from the right angle is a mean propor- 
tional between the segments of the hypotenuse, and each side is a mean 
proportional between the hypotenuse and the ad j acout segment. Investi- 
gate ooi-responding relations for a right angled spherical triangle. 

2. Prove that 



sinj(.4 —J5). 






3. Prom a given point on the intersection of two given planes, two 
variable lines are drawn one in each plane at right angles to one another ; 
find the relation between the angles these linos nmko with the line of 
intersection of the planes. 

1 in a spherical triangle the intoi’scction f)f perpendiculars 

let lall from the vertices on the opposite aides is the c( 3 utro of the circle 
inscribed m the triangle formed by their feet. 



differential calculus. 

1. Define a differential coefficient. 

Obtain directly from the definition the differential coefficient of 

1 1-x 

tana;, — 7 = j t~i — 

Vx 1 -f •'» 

2. Differentiate 

3. Examine by the differential calculus for what value of 0 

. . . sm 0 

is a minimum. 

4. . What it the Geometric meaning of ^ where x and ?/ are the rect- 

dx '' 

angular co-ordinates of a point on a given curve. 

Show that the curves intersect at right angles at the 

ongm, and elsewhere at the angle tan“'^. 
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Engingineeeing Scholakships. — Second Ye4.r Stddents. nol n. ’ 

Scholarship 

Esamina- 

Katural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett tioas. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Prove, as a consec[ueiice of Boyle’s law, tliat, in an atmosphere of 
uniform temperature, the pressure would diminish, in geometrical pro- 
gi'ession for heights increasing in arithmetical progression. 

2. If a certain mass of air occupies a space of 1 litre, when at tempera- 
ture 0®C and a pressure of 1 atmosphere ; what space will it occupy at 
the same pressure and Assuming your answer to be rigorously 
correct for all temperatures, calculate the temperature at which the 
volume would be zero. What name is given to the temperature thus 
calculated ^ 

3. Describe Faraday’s “ice-pail experiment " and point out the con- 
clusions deduced from it. 

4. State the principal laws of the mechanical action of one cuirent 
upon another. What name is given to the branch of electrical science 
which treats of such action % 

5. If the motion of a point is compounded of two simple vibratory 
movements of equal amplitude, in two directions at right angles to each 
other, the periods of the two components being nearly but not quite 
equal, trace the cuiwes described. 

6. An object of finite size is seen by two reflections from plane mirrors. 

Trace the whole course of the. rays by which the second image is seen, 
the observer’s eye being regarded as a point. 

7. A very distant object on the axis of a convex lens of focal length 
F inches, sends rays to the lens, which are intex'cepted, 1 inch short of 

the pjrincipal focus, by a concave lens of focal length 1 + ^ inches. 

Whei'e will the final image be situated, and what angle will its 
diameter subtend at the centre of the concave lens, as compared with 
the angle subtended by the diameter of the object*? 

8. Investigate the formula for determining the specific gravity of a 
solid by means of Nicholson’s Hydrometer. 

9. Wliat relation has been found to exist between tbe emissive and 
absorbing powers of substances for rays of heat or light. Point out an 
important application of tins principle to the solar spectimm. 



Natural History. — Examiner, Er. Oujiningham, 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give the names and characters of the systems of crystals usually 
recognised by mineralogists. 

2. State the characters of the fofiowing minerals Hornblende, 
Actinolite, Prebnite, Pyi’ite, Galena, and Bornite. 

3. To what group of strata do the Llmidovery beds appertain? Where 
do they occur in the British islands? Mention a few of their charac- 
teristic fossils. 

4. What is the distribution of the Jurassic and Cretaceous strata 

in Ireland. , j j • t, 

5. Mention some of the genera of Cephalopoda which abounded in the 

Silurian epoch. -- - 
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6. What are Bioynocloiita, and where have tlieir remains been met 
with! 

7. To what group of animals is the iTummulite referrable, and what 
formation is its characteristic. 

8. Give an outline of the distribution of recent volcanoes. 

9. Give a brief desa-iption of the disposition of the principal warm 
oceanic currents. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

The first seven questions of the paper used in the examination for the 
Second Year Medical Scholarship were used for this examination. 



Thirb Year Students. 



Naturai Philosphy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

1. A unit of time and a unit of mass having been selected, how is the 
unit of force defined, and what is the corresponding unit of work 1 Show 
that the work done by gravity on a body which falls from rest imtil it 

acquires a velocity v, is imr’. 

2. Investigate the dimensions of acoleration, in terms of length and 
time. If the acceleration of a falling body is 32 when the foot and 
second are the units, what is its numerical value when the inch and 
minute are the units ! 

3. Investigate the dimensions of quantity of eUctricity, poteretid, and 
capacity, in electrostatic measure. 

4. Three forces, P, Q, E acting upon a point and keeping it at rest, 
are represented by lines drawn from that jioint. If P be given in mag- 
nitude and dhection, and Q in magnitude only, find the locus of the 
extremity of the lino which represents tho third forco Ji. 

5. A niiiform heavy square rests with its plane jiorpondiculav to a 
smooth wall, one corner beii^ attached to a point in tho wall by a string 
whose length is equal to a side of the square ; show that the distances of 
three of its angular points from the wall are as 1, 3, and 4. 

6. A and if are the highest and lowest paints of a vertical circle, and 
and P is any point on the circumference. Two particles fall without 
friction along the cords AP, and P £, starting simultaneonsly from rest 
at A and P. Show that the least distance between them is equal to the 
distance of P from AE. 

7.. An observer looks at an object through a lens placed at any inter- 
mediate distance. Show that if the eye and the object were to change 
places, the angle subtended by the image at the eye would remain un- 
changed. 



Medical Scholaeships.^Second Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Eedfem. 

. 1 . Describe the characters by which the following hones taken from 
the right side of the body, may be distinguished from other bones -.—the. 
third and fourth metacarpal,— the second. and third metatarsal,— and. tlie 
three cuneiform bones of the foot. 
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2. Describe tbe interossei muscles of tbe baud and tlieir action. Appendix, 

3. Give an account of tlie anatomy of the roots of the lungs, including 

the relations of the parts entering into them, and of those which are Scholarship 
outside the roots.' ‘ Examina- 

4. State the microscopical characters of nerves and nerve centres. 



5. State the circumstances, occurring during life or after d^th, 
whether from natural causes or in experiments, which, influence the- 
death and decomposition of muscular tissue ; and state precisely the facta 
which have been observed in connexion with them. ■ - 



Natural History. — Examiyiery Dr. Gunninghavi. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Give a short account of the structure of Siphonophora. 

2. Briefly describe the structure and an*angement of the hard parts of 
Crinoidea. 

3. In what groups of animals is a pseudo-haemal system present 1 

4. State the characters and main subdivisions of Hemiptera. 

5. State the characters of Ple6tognathi and Lophobranchii. 

6. Describe the skeleton in Pterosauria. 

7. Describe the usual structure of the pel'vis in birds, and mention 
any deviations from it. 

8. State the characters of the sub-orders of Marsupialia. 



BOTANY. 

1 . Describe the structureof thefollowingfruits : — Regma, Diachaenium, 
Tryma, Gians, Samara, Nuculanium, Hesperidium. 

2. Describe the various modifications of valvular dehiscence in fruits. 

3. Mention the more noteworthy points in the morphology of the 
floral envelopes in the following- genera of Ranunculaceae : — Aconitum, 
Delphinium, Anemone, Ranunculus, Helleborus, Paeonia. 

4. Describe the structure of the flower in IWaria. By what cha- 
racters are Fumariaceae distinguished from Papaveraceae ‘I 

5. Explain the meaning of the follo'wing morphological terms : — 
cohesion, adhesion, abortion, petalody, staminody. 

6. Describe the usual structure of the stem in Monocotyledons, and 
mention any deviations therefrom. 

7. State the characters of Valerianaceae and of Dipsaceae. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What reactions take place wh^ chlorine gas is passed under dif- 
ferent conditions through a solution of caustic potash 1 . 

2. In what proportions do g^eous bodies- combine by volume "I 
Illustrate your statements by examples. 

3. Give an account of the sources -of iodine, its mode of extraction 

and tests. ' ! . . 

4. What are the characteristic tests for the ferrous and ferric salts ? . 

5. Describe the preparation and properties of the arseniaus and arsenic 
acids. 

6. Give an account of the law of the diffusion of gases through porous 

septa. • ' 

7. Write the constitutional formulas of SOj, HgO, SO4, KHO and 

KNOg. 
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8. Explain the substitution of chlorine, bromine and certain compound 
radicals in organic bodies, for hydrogen, and give examples. 

9. What is the composition of chloroform, and how is it prepared % 

10. Explain what is meant by a monatomic, diatomic, die., alcohol, 
and mention alcohols belonging to each class. 

11. Give an account of etherification, and of the clioinical changes 
which occur in the process. 

12. How are the fatty acids prepared from the natural fats, and m 
what chemical relation do they stand to the alcohols ? 

13. What are the proximate constituents of blood ‘I • . 



Third Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner^ Dr. Eedfern. 

1. Describe the characters of the shafts of the ulna, humerus, and 
fibula, and their markings for the attachments of muscles. 

2. Give a full account of the lumbricales miiscles of the hand and theii* 
actions and uses. 

3. Describe the Eustachian valve, and the valve of the foramen ovale, 
in their different states during uterine and extra-uterine life, and their 
uses. 

4. State what you know of the action and uses of the liver. 

5. Describe the modes of ending of nerves at their periphery. 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner, Er. Andrews. 

1. In a solution containing cane sugar and glucose, how would you 
determine the amount of each,- either by chomicai or optical testa, or by 
a combination of both ? 

2. Describe the method of analysing magnetic iron ore. 

3. How would you distinguish the phosphate of alumina from alumina 
itself. 

4. Give an account of the tests for the meconic, citric, tartaric and 
oxalic acids. 

5. How would you analyse a mixture of nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen 
and marsh gas 'i 

6. Calculate how many cubic centimetres of carbonic acid gas at O'^C, 
and under a pressure of 760 millimetres will be formed by the fementa- 
tion of 1 gramme of glucose (Cg H,a Oa), assuming tliat carbonic acid and 
alcohol alone are formed in the process. 

7. How would you analyse a mixture (in solution) of the arsenious 
and arsenic acids ^ 

8. How would you distinguish the ferric phosphate from the ferric 
arseniate 1 

[The Candidates were also examined in Qualitative analysis.] 
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Appexidlx, 

Fotjeth Yeab Students. ^o- u- 

I Scholar ship 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Reclfern. tiom. 

ANATOMY. 

1. Give an account of tlie development of the vertebrae, sacrmn, and 
coccyx. 

2. Give a short account of the parts which require to be removed to 
expose the supinator brevis muscle, and indicate their relative position. 

'3. Describe the structure and movements of the tongue, and state 
what muscles are concerned in the'production of each. 

4. Give a short account of the branches of the vagus nerve, with the 
distribution and fimction of each. 

5. Describe the sympathetic nerve and its branches in the chest. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Give an account of the act of walking, and of the muscles employed 

in it. ■ • . • 

2. Describe the acts of sighing, yawning, sobbing, hiccup, laughing, 
crying, coughing, and sneezing — their causes — and modes of production. 

3. State shortly the characters of structure, and the chemical changes 
on which you rely as to the functions of the intestines. 

4. Give an account of the structure, and supposed functions of the 
thymus body, stating the facts on which the suggestions as to function 
are based. 

5. Describe the connections of the cerebellum with other parts of the 
nervous centres : — state the theories which have been advanced as to its 
function, and the facts on which they rest. 



SuBGiCAL Anatomy. — Examiner, J)r. Gordon. 

1. Describe the signs of a strangulated Bubonocele, the operation for 
its relief, the parts divided, and the seat of sti'uctnre. 

2. Describe the operation of Tracheotomy, mentioning the pai-ts 
exposed and divided, and those varieties in the distribution of vessels 
which render the operation extremely hazardous. 

3. Describe the relations of the processes to each other at the elbow 
joint, and the alterations which take place in the various dislocations 
and fractiu*es. 



Practice or Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Cuming, 

1. What are the causes of active Hyperaemia 1 

2. How is Thrombosis produced 1 

3. Give the diagnosis of simple from tubercular Meningitis. 

4 What are the symptoms, and what the treatment of Diphtheiitic 
Paralysis 1 

-• 6. How would you treat a case of Gangrene of the Lung ? 

6. How would you distinguish Hypertrophy from Dilatation of the 

Heart. ^ ^ , •xt i • 

7. Give the symptoms and diagnr>sis of Intercostal Neuralgia. 

S 
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Midwifery and Diseases of 'Women and Children. 

Pxa7)ii7ieo\ Robei't Foster Dill, m.d. 

1. What is tlie age at whicli we should expect the highest degree of 
fecundity in woman 1 At ^Yhat age is the wave of puei*;iieral mortality 
lowest 1 

2. "What are the measurements, form, and weight of the nnimpregnated 
uterus 1 What are the anatomical relations of the unimpregnated uterus 
to the neighbouring organs *? 

3. Describe the mechanism of natural Inboiir, and especially the re- 
lations of the fcetal head to the pelvis, in the third and fourth positions, 
from the time it enters the brim until it escapes from the vulva. 

4r. Mention any circumstances which have been assigned as causes of 
malposition of the foetus in utero. 

5. Classify the defomiities of the female pelvis, and briefly state the 
proximate cause of the deformity in “ Nsegele’s pelvis.” 

6. State some of the theories as to the determining cause of partu- 
rition. 

7. What are the duties of the accoucheur in each stage of natural 
labour ? 

8. How is hysteritis to be distinguished from hysteralgia ? What is 
the appropriate treatment in each case 1 

9. ■^uere would you expect to hear most distinctly tlie sounds of the 
foetal heart and the placental souffle ? Describe the maimer in which 
the active motions of the child- in utero may be discovered. What is 
the value of each as a sign of pregnancy 1 

10. "What are the symptoms, pathology, jirognosis, and treatment of 
puerperal eclampsia ? 

11. What is the pathology of puerperal fever ? 

12. Name the different displacements of the utonis. What arc 
the causes, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of comploto inversion of 
the uterus ^ 

13. Presciibe a carminative mixture, contaiiiuig muriate of moiphia, 
for an infant six months old. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examine^', Professor Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

1. Desenbe the post mortem appearance found when death has been 
produced by drowning. 

2. What evidence may be obtained from the chemical examination of 
the stomach of a child, in cases of supposed infanticide % 

3. State the poisonous dose of acetate of morphia, the amount of 
morphia contained in opium, and the metliods used to separate morphia 
from the contents of the stomach. 

4. What are the objections to iodic acid as a test for moipliia, and how 
are you to poceed so as to obviate them 1 

5. Describe the distillation process for the separation of arsenic from 
organic matters. 

6. State ^e poisonous dose of the following substances : — arsenious 
acid, corrosive sublimate, strychnine, cantharides,.nux vomica. 
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Real Propeety. — Examiner., Frofessor Molyneux. 

1. A grants Blackacre to B, A devises "Wiiiteacre to B ; both in the ' 
year 1870. How do these dispositions severally operate? State the 
reason for snch operation in each. 

2. Whore an estate is gi’anted for life viithout impeachment of waste. 
Is there a limit to such privilege? and if so, what is that limit? And 
state by what authority is the transgression of that limit restrained. 

3. Grant of land to A and B and to C and their heirs (A and B being 
husband and wife). A dies before partition. To what estates, and in 
what proportions, are the survivors entitled? And in what relation do 
they stand as to such estates ? 

4. Why, and how does a conveyance by lease and release 02 )erate so as 
to dispense ■with livery of seisin ? 

6. What is the difference between a trast and a use in their origin 
and their effect in conveyance ? 

6. How does a vested remainder differ from a contingent remainder 
in relation to the 'particulai' estate ? 

7. What are the two kinds of terms of years as distmguishable in their 
object ? 

8. By what operation of law does a legal estate in land pass (by the 
appointment by the donee of a naked power) to the object of the power 
on its execution ? 

9. What estate is created by a grant to A B, and his heirs male ? 

10. A purchases an estate in fee-simple, and dies intestate, leaving 
(his sole relations) a yoiinger brother, and the childi'en of a deceased 
elder brother, consisting of two sons and two daughters. By what rules 
of descent in such case is the heir to be ascertained. 

11. How does tenant in tail “possibility of issue extinct” arise? 

12. For what reason is it that the assignor of a lease should, in a deed 
of assignment of that lease, insist upon a covenant of indemnity on the 
part of the assignee, against breaches of the covenants of the lease itself 
committed by the assignee after the date of the assignment ? And why 
is the same assignee not entitled to a like covenant of indemnity upon 
his assigning the same lease to a second assignee ? 

1 3. What was the mode hy which estates in quasi tail were barred 
before the 4 & 5 Will, lY. ? 

14. State historically how vicarages arose, and how "tithes came 'to 
be lay property ? 

15. To what extent does the ascertainment of the heir of tenant in 
tail coincide with that of tenant in fee-simple ? 

d6. How does differ from Forfeiture? 

17. For what reasons has it appeared that the constitutional principle 
which excludes arbitrary will in the exercise of the judicial function has 
led to greater uncertainty and litigation in the construction of wills than 
in that of deeds ? 

State what classes have been provided for by the Statute of Wills, 1 
Viet., in mitigation of that inconvenience. 

18. Grant of Blackacre to A for life, with remainder to his heirs; 
Grant of Whiteacre to B for life, remainder to the heirs of A. Whether 
is the word heirs a word of limitation or a word of purchase in those 
several cases ? State the reason. 

19. Grant to A and the heirs of his body, remainder to the first son 

E 2 
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of the first son who shall be bom to B in fee-simple. What estate does 
the grandson of B take 1 

20. Where a devisee apprehends that tlie will may he impeached by 
the heir at law at some future period, but no proceeding has been tabeu 
by the heir at law to enable the devisee to set up the will, what coni'se 
is open to the devisee under the present law ? 



JuiusPiiUDENCE. — Examiner, Frofansor Leslie. 

1. What analogies does Sir H. Maine point out between Ancient 
Law and Modern International hiiwl 

2. Define Ees Mandpi and Fes nec Mancipi and explain tlie oiigin of 
the distinction. 

3. Explain the causes of the scantiness of archaic law. 

4. “ XJsucapion did not lose its advantages until the reforms of Justi- 
nian .” — ATicieni Law, What was Dsucapion? How did it lose 

its chief advantages through Justinian’s reforms f 

5. Explain the terms, Quasi-coidracts; Quasi-delicts; Implied eon- 
tracts; and give an example of each. 

6. Conveyances and contracts occupy, according to Sir H. Maine, a 
very different position in relation to each othei' in early and mature law 
respectively. Point out the difference referred to, and explain it. 

7. State the canons of early Roman law regulating the devolution of 
inheritances, before they were modified by the Prsetovs. 

8. How was the cognizance of Wills l)y tlio Oomitia Cunata, in the 
earliest ages of Homan law, connected with tlio I'ighhs of the Gentiles? 

9. State and criticise the distinction between GivU Inj'tiries and Crimea 
drawn by Blackstone. What is the true distinction according to 
Austin 

10. State the distinction drawn by tho Roman jurists between Public 
and Private Law, and add Austin’s criticism, 

11. Austin points out a distinction between ’monarchies and msic- 
cracies in relation to ConsiUi^tional Law. State and explain the 
distinction. 

12. Explain the authoiity of Custom, according to tho view of the 
Roman jurists and Austin, respectively. 



Second Year Students. 



Equity. — Examiner, Professor Molyneux. 

1. If A procure a conveyance of an estate in land from B, aird after- 
wards sells the estate to 0, under what state of facts will a Court of 
Equity decree relief to B against C 1 

If the land be situated in Ireland, and C’s deed be registered before 
that of A, what operation will the Registry Acts have in reference to; 
the transaction. 

2. What is the operation of the Statute of Limitations in relation to 
cases of concealed fraud 1 

3. On what principle do Courts of Equity grant relief under the head 
of constructive fraud consistently with tho maxim, Eraud will not be 
presumed ” 1 

4. When errors in point of law have been adopted on compromise, in 
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^vllat instance will tlic compromise be upheld, and in wbai case set Appendix, 
aside ? 

5. What elements are essential to entitle a party to relief in Equity Scholarship 

grounded on mistake in fact ? Examina* 

6. What gave rise to the jurisdictionof Equity in the case of lost deeds? 

7. What class of accident will not entitle a party to relief although 
the event has been unforeseen ? 

8. How is the equitable jurisdiction classified in its relation to that 
of coiu-ts of law ? 

9. In what instance will Courts of Equity admit parol evidence in 
reference to transactions, although within the terms of the Statute of 
Frauds ? 

10- On what grounds, and within what limit, will Courts of Equity 
set aside contracts for inadequacy of consideration ? 

11. Under what conditions will the charge of intoxication influence 
Courts of Equity in suits brought to set aside contracts on that ground ? 

12. State the nature of such agreements as are held to amount to 
Chamj^erty. 

13. What provisions of the Statute for conversion of leases for lives 
renewable for ever, into fee-farm grants, give equitable interests the 
operation of legal interests, and partial interests the effect of absolute 
interests 1 

14. How does the 4 and 5 Will. lY., in its provisions, give an effect 
to equitable estates in the machinery for barring estates taU, which was 
not admissible under the old proceeding by Common Recovery? 

15. On what principle are trust-estates exempt from the ordinary 
failure of contingent remainders ? 

16. In what respect did Equity and Common Law differ in respect to 
Curtesy or Dower before the 3 & 4 Will. IV., ch. 74? 

17. In the exercise of the powers of appointment of new trustees 
where the trust property consists of real estates Stock in the Govern- 
ment funds, choses in possession and choses in action. State, in detail, 
the several acts necessary to render the new trusts complete. 

18. Creditors having agreed to accept a composition of 10 shillings 
in the pound at a future ^y named, all duly executed the composition 
deed containing the usual provisions and covenants ; one creditor, 
having discovered that a sum of money had been secretly given by the 
debtor to another creditor to induce him to join in the composition, s\ies 
the debtor for the amount of the entire debt, and before the day named; 
the debtor thereupon flies his bill in Chancery, setting up the composi- 
tion deed, and praying for an injunction to restrain the creditor from 
prosecuting his suit at law, to which the creditor by answer states the 
above facts. What decree wdl the Court pronounce ? 

19. Indorsee of a bill of exchange loses it ; and desires to recover the 
amount from the acceptor. Why was he formerly under the necessity 
of resorting to a Court of Equity to realize his claim ? What was the 
nature of the decree made? How has the 17 and 18 Yict., ch. 125, 
relieved him from that difficulty ? 

20. Testator bequeaths personalty to A B for life, and after his decease 
same to go to his children in such shai'es as A B should appoint. 

The same testator devises real estate to trustees for the use of A for 
life, with a power after A’s decease to sell it and divide the proceeds 
among the children of A. A dies, having omitted to execute either of 
those powers ; the children fiile a bill in Chancery praying the Court to 
execute both powers, and for a general administration of testator’s assets. 

What will be the decree of the Court upon that prayer ? 
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JuRispRUDEJfCE AND CiviL Law. — Examiner^ Frofessor Leslie. 

1. Describe tlie process of feudalisation, according to tbe account given 
in Maine’s “ Village Commimitie.s.” 

2. In wiiat points, according to Maine’s “ Ancient La-w,” did Roman 
Lcvw influence tbe feudal system % 

3. Market Law has bad a great fortune in legal liiatory.” — Yillage 
Communities,^. 193. Explain this, 

4. Sir H. Maine says : “ Tbe Roman distinction between tbe Law of 
Persons and tbe Law of Things, though extremely convenient, is 
extremely artificial.” In what respect is it artificial, and in what 
respect convenient % 

5. “ The separation between the Law of Persons and the Law of 
Things has no meaning in the infancy of law.” Explain this clearly. 

6. Are there any criteria by which the more or less archaic character 
of a body of laws may be tested 1 

7. Comment on some of the foregoing tests, positive and negative, in 
respect of their more or less decisive character. 

8. Explain the requisites for the acquisition of a title to property by 
Usucapio. 

9. Classify servitudes, giving an example of each class. 

10. Compare and contrast the English with the Roman law after 
Justinian’s reforms, in respect to the succession to property ah intestato. 

11. State the restrictions on the capacity of women in relation to the 
making of Wills, in Roman Law. 

12. What were the two essential conditions to the validity of a 
donatio mortis causd ? 



Third Year Students, 



Common Law. — Exammer, Frofessor Molyneux. 

1. What is the consideration which sustains the action on a common 
gnai’antee ? 

2. What redress has the assignee of a chose in action against the 
debtor ? What parties must be maelo ])rivy to the proceeding 'I 

3. What are essential incidents to the constitution of a valid deed? 

4. How does the liability of a common-law corpomtion aggregate 
differ from that of a registered joint stock company in relation to indi- 
vidual members ? In what respect do the incidentB of both bodies agree ? 

5. Under what circumstances is a company not liable upon an accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange in its name by any member or members of it? 

0. Why is a guarantee, given in confirmation of a previous contract, 
void? 

7. To what extent does a gratuitous bailee become liable for the loss 
of a thing intrusted to him ? And how does that of a common carrier 
differ ? 

8. What remedies are open to an intended lessee on an unfulfilled 
agi’eement for a lease ? 

9. What is the implied duration of a newly created tenancy from 
year to year ? 

10. Mortgage of a house and furniture mortgagee does not go into 
possession ; mortgagor becomes bankrupt. What effect has the bank- 
ruptcy on the mortgage ? 

11. Mortgagor continuing in possession after the execution of the 
mortgage, demises the mortgaged premises, and rent falls due under the 
demise, after which the mortgagee serves notice on the tenant to pay his 
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rent to Mm, and sues for the arrears diie at the time of such notice ; AppmSia^ 

and an action is also brought against the tenant for recovery of the rent 

by the mortgagor. "WMch of them is entitled to recover 1 and why 1 Scliolaratip 

12. What constitutes a transitus such as to entitle a vendor on the 
insolvency of the vendee to stop the goods sold, and resume possession of 
them as against the creditors of the vendee ? 

1 3. Tenant by lease becomes bankrupt j what are the rights and lia- 
bilities of the assignees of the bankrupt, the bankrupt tenant, and the 
lessor respectively % 

14. Vendor has parted with the possession of goods to a purchaser in 
fulfilment of a contract procured by fraud on the part of the purchaser^ 
who then sells them to a hona fide sub-purchaser ? Again, goock having 
been procured by a person on false pretences are sold by him to a loTia 
fide purchaser, not in market overt j how is the title of the respective 
ultimate purchasers affected by those several states of fact 1 State the 
reason, 

15. A bill of exchange drawn by a person residing in England upon 
and accepted by a person residiug in "France. If the indorsee of the bill 
institutes suits severally against drawer and acceptor, how is the doctrine 
of lex loci applicable ? 

16. What are the several modes of enforcing the decrees of the Court 
of Chancery ? 

17. What are the respective and comparative powers of the Court of 
Chancery and the Landed Estates Court to bind persons by their orders? 

18. To what extent and in what manner do Courts of Equity affect 
judgments at law ? 

19. When a deed is to be executed by an agent under a power of 
attorney ; in what way is the agent to be constituted, and in what way 
is he to execute the deed so as to biud the principal, and bring him into 
direct privity with the covenantees named in the deed ? 

JuRispRUDEiTCE AND CiviL Law. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. "Write an account of the law of TJsucapio before and afcer Jus- 
tinian’s reforms. 

2. State the twofold source of obligations in Roman Law, and the 
chief classes of obligations referable to each of these sources. 

3. The phrase Jus tripertitwn is used in two different applications in 
the Institutes. State and explain them both. 

4. "Write a brief account of the chief changes in Roman Law between 
the time of Cicero and that of Gains. 

5. Write a brief account of the chief changes in Roman Law effected 
by Justinian. 

6. Explain the terms, dos ; donatio propter nuptias ; Iona vdcmtia; 
res fiungibiles ; emphyteusis ; superficies ; pigmis ; hypotheca. 

7. How far has the distinction between Jus Civile and Jus Natwrcile 
or Gentium, influenced the classification of law in the Institutes ? 

8. Is there any instance in the Institutes of a legal consequence from 
the distinction referred to in the last question % 

9. State and comment on the distinctions drawn by Austin between 
Roman and English Equity. 

1 0. Contrast Austin’s classification of primary rights with the divisions 
of the Law of Things in the Institutes. 

11. Define a Servitude. Where are Servitudes placed in the Roman 
arrangement of the Law of Things ? 

12. Mention and explain the different classes of Servitudes. 
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Senior Scholarships. 



Modern Tjanguages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into Trencli : — 

About the end of the twelfth century a new and singular species of 
magistracy was introduced into the Lombard cities. During the tyranny 
of Frederic I., he had appointed officers of his own, called podestks, in- 
stead of the elective consuls. It is remarkable that this memorial of 
despotic power should not have excited insuperable alarm and disgust in 
the free republics. But, on the contrary, they almost universally, after 
the peace of Constance, revived an office, which had been abrogated when 
they hrst rose in rebellion against Frederic. From experience, as we 
must presume, of the partiality which their domestic factious carried 
into the administration of justice, it became a general practice to elect, 
by the name of podest^, a citizen of some neighbouring state, as their 
general, their criminal judge, and preserver of the peace. 

Hallam. 

PHILOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Mais, aimer ; explain the two different processes, by which tlie a 
in these words has been modified by i. 

2. II parloit, il parlait. Give an liistorical account of these two modes 
of spelling. 

3. Why are courage and voyage of the masculine gender, but rage and 
plage of the feminine ? 

4. Account for the final t in nuit. 



Write a brief account, in French, of Ponsard, 



German. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

Translate into German : — 

No observation is more common, and at the same time more true, than 
that one half of the world are ignorant of how the other half lives. The 
misfortunes of the great are held up to cngtigo our attention \ are en- 
larged upon in tones of declamation ; and the world is called upon to 
gaze at the noble sufferers. The great, imder the pressure of calamity, 
are conscious of several others sympathising with their distress, and have 
at once the comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing ma^aiiimous in bearing misfortunes with fortitude 
when the wluAe world is looking on. Men in such circumstances will 
act bravely, even from motives of vanity. But he who, in the vale of 
obscurity, can brave adversity, who, without friends to encourage, ac- 
cjuaintances to pity, or even without hope to alleyiate his misfortunes, 
can hehave with tranquillity and indifference, is truly great : whether 
peasant or courtier he deserves our admiration, and shoiild be held up 
for our imitation and respect. — Goldsmith. 

LITERARY QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the general purport of Lessing*s Laocoon. 

2. Give a brief account of Winkelmann. 

3. Mention the principal members of the Gottinger Dieliterbund.” 
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4r. Characterize the style of Jean Paul, 

5. Give an account of Byron’s influence on German Literature. »L-‘ 

6. Describe the reaction of German Literature on English Literature Scholmliip 
in the first half of the 19th century. 



Historv. — Examiner, Professor Yonge, m.a., Oxon. 

1. What is the view taken by Hallam of the temper of the Parlia- 
ment, and especially of the House of Commons (whether in the direction 
of independence or of servility) and of its influence and authority 
(whether increasing or declining) during the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James 1. 1 

2. Enumerate the principal grievances of which the Parliaments of 
Charles I. complained ; pointing out how far, in your judgment, those 
complaints were well founded and important Show how far the same 
causes of discontent existed in the reign of James II. ; and describe the 
measures taken in the reigns of William and Anne to prevent any 
recurrence of those grievances. 

3. Describe the origin and power of the States General, and of the 
Parliament in Prance. 

4. The Prench Parliament has been charged with a continual series 
of attempte to encroach on the prerogative and authority of the Crown. 
What were the principal instances in which this encroaching disposition 
was displayed, and what treatment did the Parliament receive in the 
reign of Louis XV. from Fleury and from Manpeou ? 

5. In the seventy years that followed the Restoration of Charles II. 
what were the relations between Britain and Prance, and who were 
the statesmen in the two kingdoms to whose influence the changes 
which at different times took place in those relations are chiefly to be 
asciibed ? 

G. War broke out between Britain and Spain in 1739, and again 
in 1762. What were the circumstances which led to the nipture in 
each case ‘i and what English ministers were chiefly affected in their 
fortunes and reputation by those events 1 



1. What were the constitutional principles involved in the 
different measures taken against Wilkes 1 

2. Describe the constitutional reforms projected by Turgot. 

3. Give a sketch of the political career and character of William Pitt, 
1782-1806. 



Chemistry. — Examiner Er. Andrews. 

1. Give an account of tlie application of the spectroscope to chemical 

analysis. ^ , 

2. Calculate how many cubic centimetres of nitrogen at 10 0 and 
under a pressure of 760 millimetres woiild be formed by the deco^ 
position of 1 gramme of ammonia [weight of 1,000 c.c. air, at 0” and 760 
mil. =1*3 grammes.] 

3. What are the chief laws of the heat of combination ? 

4. What is meant by the variation of equivalency 1 Illustrate your 

meaning by examples. . . . t 

5. Explain the term dissociation, and show how dissociation has 
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AmnOix, been applied to explain certain anomalies in the vapour clonsitiea of 
■ some compound bodies. 

Scholarsl ip 6. Give a general account of the aromatic hjdrocarbonSj and of their 
relations to one another, and to other important bodies. 

7. Describe the process for prepai-ing alizarine artificially. 

[The Candidates -were also examined in Chemical analysis.] 



Natural History. — ExamineTy Dr. Gunningham. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Give a short account of the structure and development of 
Cirripedia. 

2. State those characters by which Ophiuridea may be distinguished 
from Asteroidea. 

3. Mention some of the more important points in the structure of 
the Nudibranchiate Gasteropoda. 

4. Give an outline of the structure and classification of Myriopoda. 

6. What are the more important characters of the Ichthyopsida? 

6. ^ Give the names of the principal membrane bones in the Yertebrate 
cranium. 

7 . State the characters of the sub-orders of Ophidia. 

8. Mention some of the more noteworthy points in the cranium of 
Cetacea. 



BOTANY. 

1 . What is the nature of laticiferous tissue 1 Mention some natural 
orders characterized by the presence of a milky latcix. 

2. Give a short account of the modifications of phyllotaxia. 

3. Give a short description of some of the more remarkable move- 
ments which have been observed in planks. 

4. State the difference in mode of reproduction now known to exist 
between Lycopodium and Selaginella. 

5. Describe the structure of the flower in Yiola. 

6. Mention the distinguishing characters of the following closely 

allied orders : — Oxalidaceae, Geraniaceae, Balsaminaccae, and Tropaeo- 
laceae. ^ 

7. State the oharaoters, affinities and distribution of Caryophyllaoeae. 

8. In what respects do Ehretiaceas and Verbennoeae differ from 
Doragmaceae ? 



METAtHYSios. — Examiner, Professor Park, m.a. 

1. "Descartes maintains that it is a mere self-deceit to snppose that 
tlimgs are perceived in the organ of sensation ” ? 

2. What are according to Sir W. Hamilton the conditions of a true 
pililosophy of consciousness 1 

3. “Xhongh there is much knowledge that is purely representative, 

there is none that is purely preseiitativo ’’I ^ ^ x 

4 “ WhosTer feels humbled by the relativity of his faculties . . . 
wants not to know more (for the more, however vast, would still he 
relative), but to know diferentlg ” 1 

5. Whence “ arises the fact known to persons analytically inclined, 
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that when they think about any gratification they are receiving — App^ix, 
speculate upon the cause of it, or criticise the object of it— the gratifi- 
cation is suspended ” 1 Scholmhip 

6. “Is the certainty of mathematical axioms compatible with an Examba- 
empirical origin of the conception of space 1 ” Discuss this question, - 
and point out any ambiguity you notice in its expression. 

7. “ The law which attributes a cause to every event has to Mr. Mill 
no other fowidation, vahce, or extent, than what it derives from ex- 
perience ” % 

8. Explain — (1) “ I am not for changing things into ideas, but 
rather ideas into things.” {PhiloTuyiis). 

(2) “ You cannot say objects are in your mind, as books in your 
study ; or that things are imprinted on it, as the figure of a seal upon wax. 

In what sense therefore are we to tmderstand these expressions?” 

{Hylas). 

(3) May there not he still a third nature besides Spirits and 
Ideas {Hylas). 

9. Give a short but clear account of Locke’s Essay, Book lY., stating 
so far as you can the topics discussed in the several chapters. 

10. Kant “ closed the ancient gates through which man had gazed 
into Infinity ; but in spite of himself he was driven ... to open 
a side-door through which to admit the sense of duty, and with it the 
sense of the Divine. This is the vulnerable point in Kant’s philo- 
sophy.” 

Explain and examine this statement. 



General Class Examination at the End of the Session 

1874 - 75 . 



General 
Class Ex* 
a ml nation. 



First Tear Siuderts. 



English Language and Litekatube,— Professor fonge, m.a. 

1. Gife an account of the causes which gradually led to the ancient 
language of these islands being supei-seded by other languages : pointiug 
out what those other languages were ; and to what extent each obtained 
and still fjreserves its influence ; and pointing out also how far the 
accounts of the ciroumatanoes under which they became incorporated 
with the original language have a trustworthy historical foundation. 

2. Explain the oonstrnotion of sentences in which the different con- 
junctions, which are not merely copulative, are used. 

3. What is the meaning of the term Aryan, and what are the principal 
languages which belong to the Aryan family ! 

4. “ Seeing is believing.” “ To err is human, to forgive divine.” How 
do you explain these constructions 1 Do you find any parts of Greek or 
Latin verbs used in a similar manner ? 

5. “ I am to speak.” “ He is to blame.” How does Dr. Latham 
explain these constructions 1 

6. What is the meaning of the terms “ strong” and “ weak” verbs i 

7. Lay doivn the rules for the proper use of “ shall” and “ will.” 

8. Give some account of the life of Pope ■, and of his principal works. 
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1. How fai’ does Shakespeare adhere to historical truth in liis historical 
di’amas ? Illustrate your opinions on this point by quotations from Julius 
Ciesar. 

2. Write notes on the follo^ving jiassages ; 

Such instigations hare been often dropp’d 
Wliere I have took them up. 

Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart. 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign’d in thy sport, and crimson’d in thy Lethe. 

Do not talk of him 
But as a property. 

Let us do so ; for we are at the stake 
And bayed about with many enemies. 



3. Enumerate the topics chiefly dilated on by Antony in his funeral 
oration over Csesar. 

Editor of the Clarendon Press Edition of the Essay 
on Man say of the general character of the age in wliicli Pope lived • 
and especially of the manner in which literature and literary men were 
affected by it ^ 

5. Write notes on the following passages : — 

Awake my St. John ! leave all meaner tilings 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven’s design 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal nimi unfold all nature’s law, 

Adniii'’d such wi.sdom in an earthly shape. 



G. Wliat ave the different relations in wliich man is viewed in the 
J. list and Second Books of the Essay on Man f 

/. When was the Engliah East India Company founded, and what 
the steps by which, dm-ing the 17tli and firat half of the 18th 
century, it gradually extended its power ^ 

8 Whatotlier European nations had settlements in India; and in 
& f the operations of any of them affect Clive, especially 

m the eai'ly part of lus career? 

"P ; especially with 

lespect to the civil tiunsactions of his Government. 



Second Year Students. 



Logic. — Examiner y Evofessor Parh, 
1. Briefly explain and criticise : 



The question respecting the validity 
whether the conclusion be but whether 
adduced.” 



of an Argument is, not 
follows from the premises 



Unclothed as yet in words, 
dreams.” 



or stripped of them, thoughts are but 
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“ He who infers, proves ; and he who proves, infers.” Apptndix, 

2. Is Logic “ primarily and essentially concerned with thought, and 

only secondarily and accidentally with language”] General 

3. “ Genus and Species are words which cannot, either of them, he Class Ex- 
employed without impliedly asserting the existence of the other ” ? 

“ Common terms are both denotative and connotative ; singular terms 
are not connotative ” ] 

4. Examine the following definitions : — 

“ A dispute is an oral controversy, and a controversy is a written 
dispute.” 

“ The London TTniversity is a central institution wdth its centre every- 
where.” “ Man is an intelligent creature.” “ Money is coin.” 

5. Point out the subjects and the predicates of, and designate by the 
technical symbols : — 

“ Good wine needs no bush.” “ Tsvo and two mahe four.” 

“ Where there is no property there is no injustice.” 

Ho inductive conclusions are more than probable.” 

“■ Hot to go back is somewhat to advance.” 

6. Explain and examine : — 

“ You prove the truth of a proposition hy showing that the converse 
of it is absurd . . . Hothing is demonstrably certain b\it those thmgs 
whose converse is manifestly false. 

“ Though one of the contraiies is false, the other may he either false 
or true.” 

“ Our spontaneous ‘some’ is always some at most some not all.” 

7. What are indirect moods, imperfect moods, subaltern moods 1 What 
do s and p final in the mnemonic lines of the syllogism mean ] What is 
ahsoissio ioifiniti 1 What is an Enstasis ] 

8. Examine the following inferences, and give their technical names i— 

“ As non-conformity of the inner to the outer order is want of intelli- 
gence, conformity of the inner to the outer order is that in which 
intelligence consists.” 

“ Hobody complains, therefore nobody suffers.” 

“ Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill-nianners ; because 
forms” are subject to frequent changes ; and^, consequently, being not 
founded upon reason, are beneath a wise mans regard. 

“ J. S. has taken arsenic, for the application of Marsh’s test discovers 
it; therefore he has been poisoned, and therefore we cannot return a 
verdict of death from natural causes.” 

“International law is merely the foimal expression of the public 
opinion of the civilized world respecting the rules of conduct which 
ought to govern the relations of independent nations, and is, consequently, 
derived from the source from which all public opinion flows — ^the moral 
and intellectual convictions of mankind. 

“ Some have denied a soul ! they never loved.” 

9. State the nature and the laws of the plurative syllogism. 

10. The separate syllogisms in a chain (or coil) of circumstantial 
evidence, if regarded as syllogisms in the second figure, involve a formal 
error? We may regard them as in the first figure? How do we 
estimate th^ value of circumstantial evidence ? 
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11. How is it “possible for us to know objective trutlis wbicb have 
never been observed, in virtue of others which have ” ^ 

12. With what uniformities of nature has Material Logic to deal? 
Why is it that the Logic of co-existence is “ sjieedily exliansted ” ? 

13. “ The only notion of a cause which the theory of induction requires 
is such a notion as can be gained from experience ” ? 

14. “ Though light is certainly not the only cause of the nutrition of 
pigment, and perhaps not the chief cause, there is evidence that it is a 
cause; since pigment grains near the surface commonly increase in size 
or number or both when much exposed to light.” 

What methods underlie this inference, and which (if any) is inappli- 
cable ? 

15. “Analogical reasoning is the antipodes of demonstrative 
reasoning”? 

16. What conclusions are deducible from these data : — 

“Wealth T.V’as thus held to consist in the precious metals, and wealth 
was power.” 

“finished was His holy life; with His life His struggle; with His 
struggle His work ; with His work His redemption ? with the redemp- 
tion the foundation of the new world.” 



Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography.— A h:a«i?'?2er, Ih \ 
Cunningham. 



1. Give a short account of the principal ores of Iron. 

^ 2. State the crystalline form and chemical composition of the follow- 
mg minerals : Graphite, Hock Crystal, Aragonite, Comndum, Beryl, 
Olivine, Dolomite, Talc, Serpentine. 

3. State the characters of the following rocks Breccia, Dolerito 
Irachyte, Porpliyiy, Amygdaloid, Byesnito, Quartzlto. ’ 

^ 4. Explain the moaning of the following terms Anticlinal, synclinal, 
dip, str^e, fault, imconformability, cleavage, foliation. To what agency 
is the pbeiiomenoix of slaty cleavage genenilly regarded as due? 

5. Give a short account of tlio Miooene strata of tlio British 

6. Mention the names of some of the charaotoristio fossils of the 
Bracklesham beds. 



7. Give a table of the main subdivisions of the Oretaoeons group. 

8. What are the principal subdivisions of the Carboniferous strata, as 
seen m the south-west of England ? 

9. mat is the position and what the character of tho Moneviau bedsl 
Mention some of the characteristic fossils. 

10. Give a short account of the disposition of tho plains and deserts 
ol Europe and Asia. 

11. Briefly describe the course of the pi-inoipal cold oceanic currents. 



Zoology. — Examiner, Dr, Cunningham. 

ana^io!] questioaa 6 and 7, Second Year StndentJ omit question. 1 

1. State the principal characters of the class Infusoria 
Hydrraor description of the structure of the Siphouophorous 

3. Mention the diagnostic characters of the orders of Plafcyelmiiitha. 
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4. Mention some of tlie more important cKaracters of the sub-king- Appmdix, 
dom Arthropoda. 

5. Give a sketcdi of the more notewortby modifications of tlie parts of (jeners.1 

tbe mouth in tbe various gi-OTips of insects. Ulass Ex- 

6. Of how many layers does the blastodeim of the vertebrate ovum 
consist % Mention the organs developed from each layer. 

7. Describe the structure of the skull in Osseous Fishes. 

8. Give a short account of the osteology of Amphibia. 

9. State the general characters and geographical distribution of 
Struthiones. 

10. Give the characters and distribution of the Pinnipedous 
Carnivora. 

First Year Students. 



English Law. — Sccaminerj Professor Molyneaux. 

LAW OP PROPERTY. 

1. What were the difficulties in respect of the due execution of 
renewals of leases under covenants for perpetual renewal, so as duly to 
perfect the title of the lessee, which have been removed by the provisions 
of the Leasehold Conversion Acfl” and what are the two leading pro- 
visions which operate in the statutable conversion to perfect the title of 
the grantee of the fee-farm grant ? 

2. If intestate die possessed of property, leaving grandfather or gi*and- 
mother, and uncle or aunt, how is the property to be distributed as 
between them? State the reason. 

3. Upon the death of a mortgagee in fee-simple, upon whom does the 
mortgage devolve ? 

4. X dies leaving A, B, and C, executors ; A and B die, each leaving 
executors \ C5, the survivor, dies intestate ; who shall represent X ? 

5. What alteration in the law respecting lapsed devises has been 
effected by the Statute of Wills, 1 Yict. ? 

6. What are emblements? and what is the present mode of realising 
them provided for the tenant by the Statute ? 

7. Lease to A for 20 years, if he shall so long live ; lease to A for his 
life, or for 31 years, whichever shall last longest ; of what tenure are 
these leaseholds respectively ? 

8. What act was necessary to complete the title of a termor for years 
at Convuio^i Law ? and what under the Statute of Uses ? 

9. A and B, joint tenants of a term ; A takes a conveyance of the re- 
version of the same lands j X possessed of a term, the reversion in fee 
descends upon hifs wife. What effect is produced in each case ? State 
the reason. 

10. Lease to A in possession for 20 years, to commence on its execu- 
tion. Lease to B of the same lands for 40 yearsj also to commence from 
its date. How does the demise to B operate, and what are his rights 



11. In investigating titles in Ireland, why is a search for the original 

patent ftom the Crown necessary in reference to the lands 1 ^ 

12. Grant to A and his heirs, remainder to B and his heirs. How 

does such assurance operate 1 , a 

13. "What words are essential to create an estate M m a deed r 

14. What estate is created by a devise to A and his issue 1 

16. By what acts inter vivos may the right of property in goods be 



16? By what act is the property in a bill of Exchange transferred 1 
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Second Yeae Students. 



EQUITY AND BANKRUTTCY. 

1. Wliat is tlie true principle and foimdation of tlie jurisdiction as 
claimed and exercised by Courts of Equity in proceeding by Injunction 
against parties wbo liave obtained judgments at law 1 

2. A, being in possession of a hotel, mortgaged the house and fimii- 
ture to B. The mortgagor continued in possession and became bankrupt. 
The assignees of the bankrupt claimed an .absolute interest in the 
furniture against the title of l^e mortgagee. Which of the claimants is 
entitled, and why ? 

3. Under what branches of equity juiisdiction do Courts of Equity 
admit parol evidence as manifesting a different intention, on the part of 
a party to the contract from that appearing on the face of the written 
document ? In what cases will the Court merely set aside the contract 1 
and in what case will it also enforce it with a variation ? 

4. How does the mode of administering equitable assets of a deceased 
person, in payment of debts, differ from that in the case of legal assets 1 

5. In what case is a defence open to a surety in a suit against him by 
the person assured % 

6. What are the cases in which a Court of Equity will decree a specific 
peiformance of contract, when there is a misdescription ? 

7. What evidence is it necessary to produce in support of a suit for 
specific performance of a contract for the sale of land brought by The 
vendor against the vendee % 

8. When the fee-simple is subject to incumbrances, and the estate is 
afterwards put in settlement, in what I’espeot docs payment of sucli by 
a tenant for life differ from that by a tenant in tail, as regards the 
interests of the person discharging such incumbrances, and the interests 
of persons entitled in remainder or reversion! 

9. Where different debts arc duo by A to B, and A makes payments 
from time to time ; what is the rule as to the a]q)ropriation of such 
payments as to such debts respectively ! 

10. What is the leading feature of the last Bankrupt Act, 35 and 36 
Viet., chap. 58, as affecting debtors? 

11. In what instance do the acts of the bankrupt become void aa 
against his general creditors under the bankruptcy, from the commission 
of the act of bankruptcy ? and in what case does such invalidity date 
from the filing of the petition of bankruptcy ? 

12. What effect has bankioiptcy upon powers and entails respectively? 



Thied Yeae Students. 



COMMON AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

1. Contracts for the purchase of estates in land. How do the relations 
of the parties differ in the contemplation of Courts of Law and Courts of 
Equity ? 

2. What is the direct, and what the indirect, jurisdiction of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in ciiminal cases ? 

3. State some statutable exceptions to the legal actio 

personalis moHtm' cum persona.'' 

4. What is the difference between larceny and embezzlement ? 
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5. Gruarantee in the following terms : — “I, M. N., on this 1st March, Appfndb:. 
1875, do guarantee to you the payment for the hay sold by you to !F. G., 

on the 3rd day of February last, if he does not discharge the amount. General 
James Cochran.” “To Mr. John Jones.” Class Ei- 

Action brought by J ones against Cochran. Demurrer to the Plaintiff’s ammation. 
declaration, wHch set out the guarantee as above. What would be the 
judgment? 

6. What element is necessary to entitle a reversioner to maintain an 
action against a wrongdoer for injury to the land in possession of his 
tenant ? 

7. What is the limit as to the measure of resistance to an assault, so 
as to render it justifiable ? 

8. Sheriff, under an execution, seizes goods alleged to belong to the 
Defendant. A thii'd person claims the goods. What is his remedy in 
assertion of his claim, and against whom ? 

9. A, B, C, and D, trading rmder the style and firm of A, B, & Co., 
accept bills of exchange in the name of the firm, drawn by a firm trading 
under the title of X & Co., then consisting of X, Y, and Z ; before the 
bills fall due, A and X retire from their respective firms. The bills being 
dishonoured, who ai*e to be parties. Plaintiffs and Defendants, in an 
action brought to recover the amount ? 

10. A and B enter into a wager on an approaching prize-fight, A 
backing G, and B backing S ; the amount of the wager is deposited with 
X, and G conquers ; X refuses to pay either. What are the rights of 
the parties ? 

11. A becomes indebted to B in £500 j A, by his will afterwards, 

among other bequests, gives B a legacy of £600. X, the executor named 
in the will, takes out probate, and after the expiration of a year, B brings 
an action against X, the executor, to recover the debt, and files a bill in 
equity against him for payment of his legacy. What course is the 
executor to take ? and whgt are the rights and remedies of all parties, 
including the residuary legatee ? ^ ^ j i. • v • x 

A executes his bond to B, by which he binds himself and his hen’s to 
pay £500. A dies intestate, seized of real estate, and also of personal 
property, leaving G his heir-at-law. _ Has B any remedy at law against 
C j and what are their respective rights generally ? 



Fourth Year Students. 



ENGLISH LAW. 

1. In tie creation of estates or interests by appomtment mder a 

power wbat is the terminus ci jmo to be regarded m estimating remote- 
ness of the limitations ? . -fm- 

2. When several offences are charged “ *1^® 

felony, in what instances will the prosecutor be put to , 

3. In what cases can a power be extmguisbed by the act of the donee ? 

mat^ are \he two classes of cases in which entiles by deceased 
persons are admissible in evidence? . . «nd 

^ 6. In what respect does an 
modem joint-stock companies, in respect of 
actions connected with such ? And where does such analo^j^^ 

6 For what reason are limitations rejected as cross-remm«d«r« in a 
deed, which are neTcrtheless sufficient to raise them in a will ^ 
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7. Ill "what instance will tlie title of an assignee of tlie Imsband fail, 
wliere tlie subject of tbe assignment is the wife’s clioso in action 1 

8. How do tlie cliarge of debts and legacies upon tbe testator’s real 
estate, and tlie exoneration of his personal estate from such, respectively 
operate in the general administmtion of his assets. 

9. In what respect does an airest by a piivate person on suspicion 
of felony differ from that by a constable, as regards their respective 
responsibility to tbe person arrested 1 

10. In what case may a person succeed as heir to another who him- 
self derived by inheritance, although tbe former was not of the blood of 
the last purchaser ? 

11. What is the extent, and what the limit of the rights of a tenant 
under a terminable lease in relation to minerals and q^uarries on tbe farm 
demised to him 1 

12. To what tribunal does an appeal lie from the Court of Adnm-alty 
in Ireland ? And to what tribunal does an appeal lie from the Court of 
Admiralty in England ? 

13. Under what circumstances does a tenant for lives renewable for 
ever forfeit his right of renewal % 

14. Four sureties in a bond executed on a loan to AB ; the principal 
and two of the sureties become insolvent, and one of the sureties is 
obliged to discharge the debt, and desires to obtain contribution agaiost 
the solvent co-surety. 

State which would be the most effectual remedy — at law — or in 
equity : and state the ground of preference. 

15. Blackacre conveyed to trustees to tbe use of A and the heirs of 
his body, but if be sball die without issue before lie arrive at the age of 
23, then to the use of B iind his heirs. By tbo sanio deed Wbiteacre 
conveyed to trustees to the use of A, and if ho dio without issue living, 
X ; then to the use of B and bis heirs. 

A having arrived at the age of 21, suffered reoovnrios of both denomi- 
nations, and died without issue before ho arrived at tho age of 23 years, 
living X ; A’s heir at law enters into possc5s.si.on of both denominations, 
and B brings bis ejectment to recover both denominations. Is be 
entitled to recover ? 



First Year Students. 



JuRiSPauDENCB. — Excvinvii&i'f Professor Leslie. 

1. Sir H. Maine assigns several causes connected with Law for the . 
superior progi*ess of tbe Romans, compared wicli tbe Hindoos. Explam 
the operation of each. 

2. Explain tbe connexion between two of the causes referred to in the 
foregoing question, and their connexion also with the movement from 
status to contract. 

3. What is the difficulty pointed out by Sir H. Maine with respect to 
the origin of primogeniture 1 What is his explanation ? 

4. What is the special difficulty connected with the extension of pri- 
mogeniture to lands held in. socage tenure ? What is the explanation ? 

5. Are there any decisive tests by wliich a purely archaic legal system 
may be ascertained to be such % 

6. State Austin’s definition of Law, and comment on it in reference 
to archaic law. 
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7. Ti-ace the connexion between the modern will, and the earliest 

form of tlie Roman testament. J, * 

8. Sii* H. Maine points out some remai'kable differences bet\7een General 
Roman and English ideas respecting both -wills and succession ab 
intestato. 

9. Explain the origin of the unlimited po-wer of bequest of personal 
property in English Law. 

10. What Roman elements are supposed to have contributed to the 
growth of feudalism ? 

11. Explain Sir H. Maine’s statement that the Law of Persons and 
the Law of Things were once indistinguishably blended. 

12. State and criticize Blackstone’s division of Rights. 



Second Year Students. 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Exa^mner, Professm' Leslie. 

1. What ai’© Austin’s objections to the division of Law into public 
and private ? Can you make any answer to these objections] 

2. State the divisions of Private Law in Justinian’s InstituteSj with 
reference to its historical sources, its forms, and its subjects. 

3. State the main divisions of “ persons” in Roman Law ; and dis- 
tinguish between adoptio and drrogatio. 

4. Austin’s conception of the Law of Persons difiei’S from that which 
seems to have guided the Roman jurists 1 

• 5. State Austin’s objection to the order in which the Law of Persons 
and the Law of Things arts placed in Roman Law. How do you account 
for the Roman order ] 

6. Explain what is meant by natwral and civil inodes of acquiiing 

property, in Roman Law, and give examples. . i o 

7. Explain the meaning and state the chief classes of servitudes ? 
Ai’e there any equivalent terms in English Law ] 

8. Explain the causes of the superiority of Roman over Hindoo 
ci-sdlization, connected with Law. 

9. Are there any decisive tests by which a legal system may be known 
to be purely archaic ] 

10. Define a legacy in English and Roman Law, respectively. 

11. What was the Lex Ealcidia 1 f r i 

12. Give some account of the historical relations of Roman to EnglLsh 
Law. 



Third Year Students. 



Political Econoht. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Show how the division of labour tends to the increase of national 

wealth. n m XT- • 

2. What are the constituent elements of gi’oss profit ] Trace them 
operation in the cases of a bill broker, a petty retail dealer, and a wine 

merchant. . -r. -x * 

3. How do you account for the existence of land rent? Does it raise 

prices or not, and why 1 . 

4. What are the disadvantages of the absence of money and tlie 

conduct of exchanges by barter in. primitive society ? 
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5. State your reasons for agreeing witli, or dissenting from, the fol- 
lowing proposition laid down by a recent writer : — A general rise in 
wages would produce an exactly equivalent effect on prices, and the 
labourer would be no better off than before.” 

6. Does the value of money in England depend on the cost of produc- 
tion of gold, or not, and why? 

7. In what countries do prices range highest, and why ? 

8. Explain the causes determining the ordinary amount of money and 
iustruments of credit required to cany on the internal trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

9. If a gold coin were given to every one in the kingdom, would 
prices rise equally or not, and why? 

10. What is meant by an imfovourable exchange?” To whom is it 
unfavourable in reality, and why ? 

11. Could a general rise of prices take place witliout any addition to 
coin or diminution of commodities, in a country in which credit was 
unknown, or not, and why ? Could a commercial crisis take place under 
such circumstances, or not, and why ? 

12. On whom do the following taxes really fall, and why? — a tax on 
land rent : a tax on all vehicles of locomotion : a tax on all profits, 



Fourth Year Students. 



Constitutional and International Law. — Examiner^ Professor 
Leslie. 

1. State and criticize Austin’s objections to the division of law into 
public and private. 

2. In what case i.s ‘‘ Constitutional Law” partly positive law, and in 
what case is it positive morality exclusively? Add somci explanation of 
the term. 

3. What are, according to Hallain, the two direct guarantees of civil 
liberty in England ? 

4. State the main provisions of the 7 William III., c. 3, and 7 Anne, 
c. 21, respecting treason. 

5. State the provision of Magna Cbarta for the personal liberty of tLe 
subject. 

6. State the main provisions of the law of Habeas Corpus. 

7. Of what branches of International Jurisprudence is the Eoman 
principle of occupancy the root ? 

8. How is the modern conception of Sovereignty connected with Inter- 
national Law ? 

9. Wliat are the two general rules laid down by Yattel respecting the 
impartiality of neutrals towards belligerents ? 

10. In what cases, if any, may contracts entered into between the 
subjects of belligerent States give rise to valid claims after a treaty of 
peace ? 

11. State the principal modes of redress by forcible means, short of 
actual war, between States. 

12. State the three maxims of Haberus, and his general corollary, 
relative to Conflict of Laws. 
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English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Yonge, m.a. Qonemi 

1. To what extent did Shakespeare consider himself hound to adhere ^Snation 
to historical truth in his historical dramas 1 Illustrate your answer by 
reference to those dramas ; and more especially by reference to Macbeth 

or Julius Caesar. 

2. Give an account of the plot of Macbeth, or of Hamlet, with a criti- 
cism on the dramatic talent of the poet, as shown in the manner in 
which he works out the plot to the final catastrophe. 

3. Write notes on the following passages : — 

I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks. 

Bellona’s bridegroom lapped in proof. 

I’ the Shipman’s card. 

The golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

Pity .... horsed 
Upon the sightless couriei*s of the air. 

Or on these : 

Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio, 

Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear. 

IJnhouseled, disappointed, unanealed. 

And, Give an analysis of Hamlet’s speech in Act 3, Scene 1, beginning 
To be, or not to be. 

4. Give an account of Pope’s argument in the first book of the Essay 
on Man. 

Or, 

Describe the characters of Moloch, Beelzebub, and Belial, as por- 
trayed in Paradise Lost. 

5. What is Byron’s view of the character of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
as given in Cantos III., IW, of Childe Harold! 

Or, 

Under what names does Dryden, in Absalom and Achitophel, portray 
tlie Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Shaftesbury ! 

Quote any of the passages relating to these three men that you can 
remember. 

6. Write notes on the following passages : — 

In Santa Croce’s sacred precinct’s lie 
Ashes that make it holier. 

Lausanne and Femey. 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord. 

The Niobe of nations. 

Or, 

For such antiquity had taught 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 
The cross of fire should take its road. 

The Commons’ King, King James. 

A grey-haired sire whose eye intent 
Was on the visioned future bent. 
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7. Give tlie substance of Jolinson’s compai*isou bot-weoii Dryden and 
Pope, witli youi’ own comments and esbimate of tlie justice of tlie com- 
parison. 

Describe tlie position and condition of the British possessions in India 
at the time -when Clive arrived in that country. 

8. What are the principal remarks which Burko, in his Beflections on 
the Bevolulion in France, makes on the English Devolution of 1688; 
and especially of the principles and objects kept in view in the Declara- 
tion of Bight % 

What does he say of “the moral lessons we might draw from liistory?” 
Or, 

In what year was the pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on the present 
Discontents ” written ; and to wliat causes does Burke principally attri- 
bute those discontents ? 

By what arguments does Biuke principally seek to recommend the 
adoption of Conciliatory measures towards the British Colonists in 
America ; and what were the measures which he chiefly recommended) 



SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

English Literature as compared with that of the Greeks and Bomans ; 
or with that of some modern nation, as the French ; Avith special refe- 
rence to Dramatists, Historians, and general poets. 



Third Year Students. 



Modern History. — Examw/^', Profesfior Yowje, m.a. 

1. What wius the case of Lord Middlrsox in the i*Gign of James 1. 1 
How did it bear on any important event in the reign of Charles I. ? 

2. Give an account of th<-‘ principal actions of tho Duke f>f Buckingham 
after the accession of CbarloH I. 

3. What were tlic' abuses uhiefly comohvined of in tho Petition of 
Bight? 

. 4. What were the treaties of Dover, PysAvick, The Hague, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Paris, Amiens ? 

5. Give an account of the administration, and describe tho cliaracter 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 

6. Who were the principal commanders on both sides at, and what 
Avere the results of, the battles of Marston Moor, Neerwinden, Killie- 
crankie, Newton Butler, Malaga, Oudenarde, Sherifimuir, Dettingen, 
Plassey, Bunker’s Hill, Trafalgar, Salamanca? 

7. What were the causes of the war whicli broke out between England 
and Spain in 1739 ? Examine their impm*tance. 

8. Trace the relationship betAveen her present Majesty and Bobert 
Bruce. 



1. Give an account of the States General : the constitution, tlie 
powers, and the history of that body in the 17th and 18th c*enturies. 

2. Give an account of the French Parliament : and especially relate 
the chief incidents in its history in the time of Mazarin; of Fleury; of 
Maupeou: and in the years 1786-9. 

3. What were the doctrines of Quesnay, and Gournai? 

4. Under what circumstances did Prance acquire the provinces of 
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Alsace and Loi-ramej and tKe fortresses of Valenciennes ; Strasbui-g; and ^ppmdtz, 
Sedan I 

6. "Wlio were the French commanders in the battles of Eocroi ; Eord- General 
lingen ; Senef ; Rosbach ; Marsaglia ; Hohenlinden, ; Maida ; Orthes ; Class Ex* 
Leipsic ; and what were the results of these different battles ? annnation. 

6. What were the principles which Turgot sought to establish in the 
political reforms which he proposed in 1775. 

7. What was the constitution of the Directory; and of the Consulate? 

8. What were the treaties of Nim6guen ; Campo Formio ; Luneville ; 
Presburg; Vienna; Reichenbach? 

9. Compare the concessions announced by Louis XVI. to the States 
General in May and June, 1789, with the Charter granted by Louis 
XVIII. on the downfall of Napoleon. 

10. Mention any remai'kable resemblance between incidents in the 
English Rebellion against Charles I. and others which marked the pro* 

5 of the French nation. 



OVi 

1. Give an account of the case of Arabella Stuart. 

2. Give an account of the principal proceedings of the Short Parlia- 
ment ; and of the Ldng Parliament till March, 1642. 

3. Who were the members of the Cabal ; arid what were the principal 
objects of their policy ? 

4. What was the object of the Triple Alliance, and how far did it 
succeed ? 

5. Describe the Septennial Bill, the Triennial BUI, and the Peerage 
Bill. 

6. Enumerate the first 8 Prime Mimstei-s of the reign of George III. 

7. State the circumstances which led to the repeal of Poyning’s Act. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — ExAmimr, Dr. Redfern. 

[First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Second Tear, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8 5 and Third and Fourth, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10.] 

1. Describe the various forms of epithelium and state where each is 
to be found. 

2. Give an account of the muscular sense and its uses. 

3. State the relations of chyle, lymph, and blood to each other, and 
describe their differential characters. 

4. Describe the development of bone in cartilage and membrane. 

5. Give an account of the muscular actions of the various parts of the 
alimentary canal, from the mouth onwards. 

6. Describe the structure and functions of the iris. 

7. Trace the tubes of the kidney from their commencement, and 
describe their structure at different parts. 

8. Describe the circumstances which -influence the exhalation of 
carbonic acid in respiration, and the ordinary conditions for its free 

elimination. i i -j 

9. Give a short account of the anatomy and physiology of the thyroid 

body. 

10. Describe the various modes of ending of sensory nerves. 
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88 Appendia: to Report of the President 

Practical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. liedfern. 

[In addition to making a dissection, First Year Studouta are I’cxiuired to answer ques- 
tions 1,-2, 3, 4, 5; Second Year, 2, 5, G, 7, 8; and Third and Fourth Year 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11.] ’ 

1. Describe the shape, position, and articulations of the parts of the 
bones composing the orbit. 

2. Give an account of the ligaments and articulatory arrangements of 
the astragalus. 

3. Statetheconneidonsof the tendons about thekneejointjand describe 
the relations of tendons with the synovial membrane of that joint. 

4. Describe the nerves of the various muscles of the gluteal region, 
and specify the course and place of entrance of each nerve into iia 
muscle. 

5. Give an account of the course and branches of the external carotid 
artery. 

6. Describe the inguinal and femoral canals, their boundaries and 
relations. 

7. Trace the small sac of peritoneum, and specify the extent of each 
part it covers, and where it comes into relation with the peritoneum of 
the great sac. 

8. Describe the vessels and neiwes which supply the tissue of the 
heart. 

9. Describe the cavernous sinus and the parts contained in its wall. 

10. Trace the course, relations and distribution of the nerves of the 
tongue. 

11. Describe the cervical ganglia of the syinputlietic nerve and their 
branches. 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Dr. J. Seaton Deid. 

1. State, in the order of sequence, tlie proofs in support of the opinion, 
that medicines arc absorbed before they act on roiiu)tc parts. 

2. Wliat fact is relied on by the su]>portei’w <»f the Nervous thooiy, 
that medicines need not be absoi-bed ; an<l liow would you controvert it’i 

3. Nanie the preparations called “GlycoriiioH” iu tlio Plmrinacopcoia, 
state their ingredients, and the tliei'apeutio properties of each. 

4. How much opium is in a sci-uple of the Pulv. ICino Oompositusj 
Pulv. Cretae, Compositus Aromat. c. opio ; Pulv. Ipecac. Comp. 1 

5. State the respective neutralizing power of acid, possessed by Garb, 
of Lithia, Carb. of Ammonia, SodfC, and Potassee. 

6. State the proportions of alkali to a pint in Liq. Lithice, Sodie, and 
Potassce, Effervescens. 

7. How would you distinguish Salicine from Quinine? 

8. In what disease of early life has Succus Conii been found efficient ? 

9. Write a prescription for its use by a child seven years old, 

‘ 11^' medicines on the table, and classify them thorapeuti- 



Frenoh. Medical Students. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 
Ti-onslate into French : 

I. Have you a mind to take a long walk? Do you know what 
hiR aunt died of? Where are your sisters and his? Have you 
ppid your tailor and mine? Is Robert taller than you are? 
Whom will they reward? Did your servant rise before me? 
Have you met nobody in the oi*chard this morning? Where are you 
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going to put this gold and this silvei'^ Do you know these children? 

Are there any beautiful flowers in your garden? ‘ 

II. We shall not sing this evening. We had finished our translation General 
when you came in. Sit down, if you please. Pray put on your hat. It 

is very cold to-day. Stand upright. It will be so, whether you like it 
or not. He will see no one. It is going to strike six o’clock. Honest 
people keep what they promise. They owed him fifty francs. There 
are people who amass riches with as much eagerness, as if they were to 
live for ever. PTever speak ill of yourneighbour. Tell him to go away. 

If you would read louder, we should hear you better. You would do 
weU, I think, to conclude this bargain. Do not consider him your 
friend who approves all you say and all you do. 

Translate into EngHsh : 

III. L’emjiire Eomain semblait alors couvrir la terre de sa puissance ; 
mais ses revolutions perp^tuelles, ses guerres civiles, le changement de ses 
princes, la devastation de ses provinces, tout annongait sa ruine pro- 
chaine. Ce peuple colosse, semblable K un rocher centre lequel viennent 
se briser les flots d’une mer agit^e avait resiste longtenips et repousse, 
par la discipline de ses legions, lea hordes de barbares, qui, s^duits par- 
ses richesses, avaient jusqu’alors vainement esaaye de I’entamer ; mais, 
son r^gne dtait passe et I, la force de ISge vii-il commen 9 ait k succeder 
une vieillesse agite. Deja Constantin avait ebranle sou empire, il hata 
sa revolution en renversant de sages principes qu’il eut du respecter. 

Ses successeiu’s, eleves dans la mollesse et dans la d^bauche, avilirent le 
ponvoir, en abandonnant a de vils eunuques Tart important et difiicile de 
regner. Les govemeurs des provinces gauloises, avides de richesses, et 
sCirs de rimpunit6, ne respecterent rien. — J. B. B. Roquefort. 



Fibst Yeae Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacPouall. 

I, — Translate accurately the following extract from the Cijro^aideia 
of Xenophon : — 

0 Kvpos, £i SeoiVTO avrov oi iratSss, r^v (juXavBpuvtav Koi (ftikorifilav TTfpi® 
travrbe* IwoitTro^ SiaTpamoBai. nai b 'AoTvayijs <5 rt ^sotro^ avrov b Kupog oUiv 
sSvvaTO dvrkxii-V ou® daStvtjaavrog^ aurou® obbkirors dvtXtnu 

Tov Tarrirov ovbi KXaiuv"^ rroTt irravtTO,’^ dXXd 5i}Xoc nv fl-aviv i5n vTrtpvpo^tiro^ /iJ/® 
oU 6 TrdrrrroQ aTroQavy^ icai yap £k vvktoq, et rivoc ^£oiro 'AoTvdyTjg, irpwrofi yaBdvtro^ 
Kvpos Kol rravreov aaKVorara^ dvemida virrjpeTtjauv^ '6 ri oioiro 
-TravTairaoiv dveKT‘t]<Jaro^ rbv ’ Affrvdyriv, Kal ijv fiiv Icrwc TroXvXoywrfpoC) dfia piv 
bid rrjv TraiSeiav, in r/vay(ca?£TO iirb rov SiSairK&Xov Kai diSovai Xoyov < 5 v^o 
Kai XaplSdveLV Trap’ cXXwv oTore SiKa^oi, In Si Kal SicO-^ roil <piXopa9^s^^ ftvatH TroXXa 
piv avrbs del tovq rrapbvTag dvrjpittra rrSs ex^vra rvyxd^voi, Kai 'oira airbs vrr aXXuv 
Ipo>r^roi2 Std TO dyxivovs elvai raxi) d'TreKplvero. i>vre k rravnov tovtojv t) voXvXoyia 
cvveXkyeTO^ avT<p‘ dXX’, wairep kv <T<i>pan, ovot veoi ovreg piyeBog eXa^ov, opus 
epipaiverai to veapbv airotfi® s Karr}yopti~ rijr bXiyoeriav,^ oBrw Kai Ktipov k r^c 
TToXvXoyiag ov Bpdaos Sietpaivero^ dXX' dirX 6 Tt] 5 - ns Kai fiXoffropyia-^ <3ctt’ lireBvpti^* 
ovi* ns tn -n-Xeio) avrov aKOveiv tj irujjrwvri Trapstvai.i * * Kai ydp 8vd Siayuvi- 

^ovrat^i rroXXdKisvXtKes Trpdc dXX^Xouf, ovx KpeiVrwv ySei^^ ravraJ® rrpoiKoXeiro^ 
rois avvovras, dXX’ itirep eu lavrovi® ^rrovai® ovra ravra^^ ^doKuvi 

KaXXiov avrivp iroi^aetp, Kai Kar^px^v dva;rjjdc2v M rois rrwovs v Starolevooptvos 
f} SiaKovnovpevos^ &vb rSiv ittjtwv oiJTru rraw IttoxoC® wvi nrrwptvos^ St avrog if 
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‘iavrip paXiiTra lysXa. <Sg oiKaTtSlSpaenesp^ Ik rov t/rrScrflai «tf ro ttoiuv 8 
tjrrrj7ro,i7 aXV sKoXjvJftro^ iv rtp vEigaaQai aWi^ ^iXriov noulv, raxi> {iiv tig rh taov 
afiKSTo rg iTcmKy roTc Sk Trap-^u'^ did rd ipav^^ rflCis t'pyov.ie 

II.— 1. Parse accurately and fully every word to which the figure 1 
is attached. ' “ 

2. Derive or decompcimd every word to which the finire 2 is 
attached. ° 

3 — 18. Explain the syntax of every word or group of words thus 
numbered, giving special heed to pr) oi ^‘d ro (juXo/iaBIts (or 

ityxlvove) ehai, npiiTTioy pSri dir and pSti cmrov icpsirrov clvro, and to 
every verb in the subjunctive passing or past. 



Second Yeab Students. 

1. — Translate perspicuously the following extract from Xenophon’s 
Memoirs of Socrates : — 

Tivas M Ttvoiv eSpoi/itv dv pitSova litpytr^i/isvave’' i} iratSas ivo yovlsir ; o6c ol 
yovilc lie ph oiric ofTWr imilisav ilvae roravra Si sa\d iStlv mi Toaeiruv dyaejiv 
ptrasytiv ijra ol Seel raplxovm roif dv0p<Ovois, d Jd icn! otroic ijfiiv doed vavrij 
d^ia tZvai djffrs Trdvrsg rb KaraWetr atrd erdvTiov paKiara tpEvyopiv, sal al vdXEij; 
ivi rots piyterois iSaci,paai ir,pmv Sdraror wtr-ainatmo, ig oiiK dv pd^arog saicov 
poPip ritv iluiiav xaiovreg. sal pijr oi r&v ye iippoStaiuv* Ivisa vaidoTToiiMa. nig 
drSpiivouc iroXap^ivtig, Ittii tovtov yi tOv dtroXvabvTao piaral plv ol Moi ptsTi 
Ik rd oUtipara. portpol S’ iapiv Koi uKomiptvoi H b-KiiiiMv dv ymaisSiv /SeXhoto 
■sptv rlKva yimiTo, ajg asriXBorreg TiKvewoieipiOa* sat 6 piv yt dvi)p rijv rc 
avvTEKveTOiiieovaav iavTip rpiiiu sat roXg piWovmv eVeo0oe Traiai rpovapoortodjEi 
rarra too dv olrirat ouroloeir* oirolc vpSc rbv /3i'or, tol roSro ibg dr Mr,roi vWo. 
»( St yvvii vmStiapkvn Tt tpkpii rS jSoprfor* rovro, papvrepsvri re sal strSvrimvsa 
r-ipl^ rov aiov sal psTaSiSmaa* rfif rpo^TO y sal oin) rpl^irOE, sal ah' TToXXip irSrif 
SavEysaaa* sai resovaa rpkipft re sal ImpsXeirat, olire rrpoTrtmvOvin*’ oiSkv dyaSbv 
ovre yiyrZaKov r’o fif'etpog iif 3rov» eJ vdoxEi core atipnireir Svvdpevov troi; jElroi,* 
dXX' abry aroxaKophryt ra re avpifepovra sal rd stxapiapiva' mipdrai iivXjipoov,* 
icoi rpepet rroXhr xpovov sat ypkpag sal msrig inoph’cvaa woveZr, ois etSvXar riva 
Toiruir xip‘r drro\i,4i,rav sat oils rlpseX SpiifoE* pdrov, o’XXeI sal, IniiSdr SSSoiaiv 
isavoi eXvai ol xoMec parBaveiv ri, d pkv dv airol ixomv ol yov£?c dyaBd rpig rir 
fiiov SiMasovaiv, d S’ dr otiorrai dWor Isariirtpor elrai StSd(ai, rreprovm rrpig rovror 
Sararavreg,’ sat irepeXovrrae" rrdvra meovrreg ’awojg dr ol ttoMec airoXg yirurra, 
(I»C ivvarov /SiXrieroi. 

. accurately every word to which an asterisk (*) 

IS attacjied, and giv6 tlie derivation or composition of each. 

2. Explam the construction of t7ri dSiKfjpam ^r^ulav Bavarov TrETroirjKaetv. 

3. Explain the use of hv in these phi'ases : (a) TrdvTa 6W dv oinrai 
ffvvolff£iv, iMC av Svvnrai irXuiTTct, d dv o’loivrat dWov kav^renoy ehai 
dida^ai,—{b) iTKoirdvpevoi d-Troluiv dv yfvoiro,— and (c) <ie ovk dv 
TravovreC) m connexion •with wMch you will discuss the variant readings 
TTaviravTei and Trauo-ovres, and likewise supply the ellipsis after we- 

4. Express in Latin yiy^'wo’Kov if drov ei irdayei and ovk ekvia riva 
Tovrwy yapiv airoM/feTai. 

5. Elucidate the change of construction in otrs rrponworevm oirs 
•yiyvwcKoy ro ppe^oc ovre ovydpeyoy. 
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I. — Tiinslate perspicuously these extracts from the last Book of the 
0dyssei<3 > : — 

1 . — Sk KvXkijvios l^sKoXeXTO 
avSpuiv [iVTjarfjpwv' ix^ §k pa^Sov pird x^ptrcv 
Ka\i)v xpvottr}v, ry t av^pSiv oppara BkXyet 
wv ISsXji, rotic 5' a5rg Kal vmiuovTas lytlpei, 
ry p dyi ictvjj<yag:' ral Sk rpi^ovirai 'iirovro. 

8‘ OTf vvicTepiSeQ pvxoi dvrpov BtffTrtffioio 
rpi^ovaai TroThovrai, kird Kt tiq d^OTisffyatv 
oppaBod Ik Trirpijs, dvd r aXktjXyoiv ixovrai^ 

<i>S at rsTpiyvXai ap' fpeav' ypx^ 

'Eppsiag dicdfcijra kot siipwtvro iccXfuQa. 

Trdp S’ taav ’Qfcfavoy re podg «at MvKaSa -Trerptjv, 

^5e Trap’ 'HeXtoto TruXac icai Srjpov ’Ovtipuv 
T/urav a7i|fa S’ iKovro Kar dff^oSeXov Xetpuva» 
tv6a re vaiovat eiSoiXa KapSvTOiV. 

m • * * • 

01 piv tTretra SopovSe 6owf Ktov, avrdp 'OSvaveiic 
diTffov Uv TToXvKdpirov dXoi^C TreipTjrt^wv. 

OSS’ (ipiv Adkiov, piyav opxarov kcTKarajSalvuv, 
oiiSk nva Spuaip oiS" vluJv dXX’ dpa rotye 
alpaffidg Xe^ovrec dX^^C kppsvai spKOg 
(pXOVT^" avrdp o roiai yspwv oSov ijyfpovevev. 
rbv S’ oXop TTOrep’ eSpev ivKnptvy kv dXoip 
Xtorpeuovra ^urov pvfroojvra Se earo ^irCva, 
paTTTOV deiKsXiov’ Trepi Si Kvrjpym ^otiag 
KVTfpXdag paTrrdg SeSero, ypairrvg dXetivuv, 

XetpiSdc r’ irri jQdrwv sv£k' ahrdp OjrepPev 
aiyetijv Kuveqv KtfaXy l^s TTtvBog diXuiv. 

Sjg ^dro* rSv S’ dx^og ve^eXjj eicdXv»|/£ pkXaiva, 
dpiporkpyai Si x*P^‘*' iXwv koviv <Ti0aXSe<rcrai' 
ygvaro KOKice^aXiJff rraXi^f dStvd <rreJ/oxiSwv. 
row S' wpivero Bvpogj dvd pXvag Se ol ySr] 

Sptpi) pkvog TTpouTvijig (fiiXov Trarip’ tiirop6oiVTi. 

Kvcrffs Se piv Trepi^Sff iTrtdXpet'Os y8k TrpoffTjiiSa. 

“KeTvofi pkv rot 8S’ aSrot' iyw. Trdrip, ov peraWtpg, 
t ]\ 6 ov eeiBOffry ’rpoff TrarpiSa yolav. 
dXX’ icrx**' KkavBpoXo yooto re SaKpvosvTog. 

6K ydp rot ipew‘ — pd\a Se XP*) CTCtvBtptv ipirtjg ' — 
pv?joTr/paff Karkvs^vov kv ijfterepotfJi dopoiaiv 
XwfSrjv riviipevog BupaXyka Kai tcacd kpya/' 

n. 1. You may annex brief annotations on words or phrases which 

are rare or difficult. • -r. i j v • 

2. Discuss the genuineness of the three portions of this Book and their 
relations to each other and to the contents of previous Books. 



First Year Students. 

Latin. — Examiner, Professor Neshiit, 

Translate ; — 

1 Ad id dati duces Gahi edocent, inde imlia quiuque et vigiuti ferme 
supra parrae iosulae oircumfusum aumem latiorem, ubi dividebatur, 
eoque minus alto alveo transitum ostendere. ibi raptim oaesa matena 



General 
Clasa Ex- 
amination. 
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ratesque fatrioatae, in quibiis equi virique et alia onera traioerentur 
Hispani sins ulla mole in utres vestimentis conieotis ipai caetria auper- 
poaitis iucubantes flumen tranavero, et alius exeroitus latibua iunotis 
traieotas, oastris prope flumen positie, nootumo itinero aique opens 
labore fessua qxiiete imius diei refioitur, intento duoo ad consilium oppor- 
tune exsequendum. postero die profeoti ox loco *prodito fumo sitniificaut 
transisse et baud prooul abesso. quod ubi accepit Hannibal, ne tempoii 
deesset, dat signum ad traiciendum. iam paralas aptatasque liabebat 
pedes^ lintres, deques fevo propter equos nantes uavium aginen ad 
excipiendum adversi impetum flumiuis parte superioro transmittens 
ti-auquillitatem infra traioientibua lintribus praebebat. equorum pars 
magna nantes loris a puppibus trabebautur praetor eos, quos instratos 
frenatosque, ut extemplo egi-easo in ripam eqiuti usui essent, imposuerant 
in naves. 

(а) Give Madvig’a readings for (1) “ prodito fumo,” (2) “propter 
equos nantes navium, etc.” 

(б) Explain the constructions “insulae — oircumfusum,’’ “ ad consilium 
exsequendum,” “ pars magna nantes,” “ ut equiti usui essent.” 

2. Ibi Hannibal castra babebat, revocatoque propero Mabarbale atque 
equitibus, cum instare certamen oerneret, niliil umquam satis dicto 
piaemonitumque ad cohortandos milites ratus, vocatis ad oontionem 
certa praemia pronuntiat, in quorum spem pugnarcnt : agrum sese datxi- 
lum esse in Italia Africa Hispania, ubi quisquc vclit, immimem ipsi qui 
accepisset liberisque ; qui pecuniam qriam agrum nialui.ssct, ei se argento 
satisfactuium ; qui sociorum cives Cai'tbaghiiGii.scs fieri vollcirt, potes- 
tatem factrrrum ; qui domos redire m,allerrt, daturum se operam, rre cuins 
suorum popirlaviuur mutatam sccunr fortunam esso vollont. Servis 
quoqrie dominos prosecutis libertatcm propoiiit, binaquo pro bis maucipia 
dominis se redditrrruiu. oaqrte ut rata scireut foro, agniim laova mami 
dextera srhcem retinens, si ialleret, Tovonr cctoi’osquo prccatus deos, ita 
se maotareut, qrrem ad modnrn ipse agirum mactassot, ot sccimdum pre- 
cationein caput pecudis saxo elisit. turn voro onmcs, vxdrrt deis auctori- 
bus nr speirr smim quisqiro aocoptis, id raorao quod nomliuir pugnarout 
ad poti^nda sperata rati, prooliriur rirro aniuro ot voco rura poscunt. 

(a) Write shor-t notes on “ mutatam seoum," “ dels in spem suam 
piisque aooeptrs,” “ ad potienda sperata.” 

3. Ham in ceteris rebus, cum venit oalamitn-s, tinrr detrimontum 
aecrprtur ; at in veotigalibus iron solum adventrrs mail, sed otiam metus 
ipse adfert calamitatem. Nam cum bostium copiao non longc absimt, 
etiarn si muptio nulla facta ast, tamoii peoiia relinqmmtur, agiioultura 
deseritur, mereatorum navigatio conqiiiesoit. Ita noquo ex portu iieque 
ex deoumisnequo ex soriptura voctigal consorvari potest: qua re saepe 
totius anui fruotus iino runiore poriouli atque uno belli torroro amittitur. 
yuo tandem igitur animo esse existimatis aut eos, qui vectigalia nobis 
pensitant, aut eos, qui oxercont atque exigunt, cum duo reges cum 
maximis oopus propter adsint 1 cum una excursio equitatus perbrevi 
tempore totius anni veotigal auferre possitl cum publioani fauiilias 
m^imas, quaa in salmis babent, qnas in agiis, quas in portubiis atque 
cutodiis, magno periculo se babere arbitrentiir i 

“salmis’"*'' ™ “peoua,” on “propter ad,sini,” and on 

• a?, praeaioio. t«t equiiM. 
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(5) Wliat is the difference bet'ween “esercent” and ‘‘exignnt?” 
(c) Explain accurately all the terms relating to the revenue. 



Bass. 

4. Translate into Latin Prose : 

Porsena, King of the Etruscans, came to Pomevdth a hostile army to 
restore the Tarquins. He took Janiculum at the first assault. At no 
previous time did such teiTor seize the Komans : they remove from the 
countiTinto the city : the city they secure with a strong garrison. One 
part of the city seemed protected hy its walls, the other part by the 
Tiber. The Sublician bridge was near giving a passage to the enemy 
[and it would have given one], had it not been for a man named 
Horatius Codes — he had received the name Codes, because he had lost 
an eye in another battle. Having seized the extremity of the bridge, he 
alone sustained the whole force of the enemy, till the bridge was broken 
down behind him. His audacity confounded the enemy ; when the 
bridge was broken up, he sprang into the Tiber, and, while many missile.? 
fell upon him, swam across to his countrymen. The State was grateful 
to such valour ; so much land was given liim as could be ploughed round 
in a day. A statue also was set up to him in the Comitium. 



Apptndix, 
Ho. 11. 

Gener&I 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



Honors. 

As soon as news -was brouglit iliat the troops rrere coming, the 
Emperor went out of the city to meet them, and having moimted a 
throne which had been placed outside the gates, delivered a short speech 
to the soldiers. He said that they knew what his own feelings were 
towards those who had fought in his cause, and whose labours he him- 
self had shared ; and that, while he lived, the honour which they had 
deserved would be theirs ; but he asked them to remember that Ms life 
was uncertain, and to obey another ruler, whoever he might be, as faith- 
fully as they had obeyed him, for their own and their country's sake. 
Let them be faithful to their country ; let them put her welfare above 
the interests of any party or leader whatever, so as not to bring on their 
feUbw citizens the miseries of civil wax. Then, after thankmg them 
for their victories, he descended from his throne, and rode throngh the 
ranks to inspect the whole army, and to bestow a few words of praise 
on those legions and officers who had been most distinguished in the late 
war. 



Additional for Honors. 

Translate, with short notes where you think it necessary ; — 

1. Cedo dum, enumquam iniuriarum audisti mihi scrip tarn dicaxn i 
Gb. Quiistucl Ph. Quia non rete accipitri tennitur neque miluo, 
Qui male faciunt nobis : illis gui nil faciunt temutur. 

Quia enim in illis fructus est, in illis opera luditur. 

AUis aliundest periclum, unde aliquid abradi potest : 

Mihi sciunt nil esse, dices “ duoent damnatum domum 
Alere nolunt hominem edacem, et sapiunt mea sententia, 

Pro maleficio si henefioium summnm nolunt reddere. 

Ge. Non pote satis pro merito ab illo tibi referri gratia. 

Ph. Immo enim nemo satis pro merito gratiam regi refert, 

Tene assumbolum uenire unctum atque lautum e balneis, 
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A-pj^endix to Report of the President 



Appendix, 
No. 11. 

General 
Class Ex« 
amination. 



Otiosum ab animo, quota ilb et cura et sumptu ab.suinitur ! 

Dum tibi fit quod plaoeat, ille ringitur : tu ricloaa, 

Prior bibas, prior decumbas ; cena dubia adponitur. 

2. An. Ei, 
Metuo lenonem nequid .... GtE. Suo suat capitil idem ego 

uereor. 

Ph. Non iam milii credis? Do. Hariolare. Ph. Sin fidem dol 
Do. Pabulae. 

Ph. Faeneratum istuc beneficium pulchre tibi dices. Do. Logi. 
Ph. Crede mibi, gaudebis facto : ueriim liercle hoc est. Do. 
Somnia. 

Ph. Experire : non eat longum. Do. Cantilenam eandem cards. 
Ph. Tu cbgnatus, tu parens, tu amicus, tu. . . . Do. Garri modo. 
Ph. Adeon ingenio esse duro te atque inexoi'abili, 

Vt neque misericordia neque precibus niolliii queas ! 

Do. Adeon te esse incogitantem atque impudentem, Phaedria, 

Vt phaleratis dictis ducas me et meam ductes gratiis ! 

3. Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per ai*tem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo. 

Ante lovem nulli subigebant arva coloni ; 

Ne signare quidem aut partiri limite campum 
Fas erat ; in medium quaerebant ipsuque tellus 
Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferebat. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 

Praedarique lupos iussit, pontumquo moveri, 

Mellaque decussit foliis, iguemquo romovit, 

Et passim rivis currentia vina repressit : 

Dt vanasusus meditando extuiidoret artos 
Paullatim, et sulcis frumeuti quaorerot lierbaiu, 

Dt silicia venis abstrusum oxcuderot iguem. 

4. Nec erit ulterius, quod.nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas ; eadem cupient faoioiitquo minores, 

Omne in praecipiti vitium stetit ! D tero velis, 

Totos pande sinus, dices hie forsitan — “ Undo 
Ingenium par materiae? unde ilia priorum 
Scribendi quodcumque animo flagraiito liboret 
Simplicitas, cuius non audeo dicero nomen 1 
Quid refert dictis ignoscat Mucins, an non 
Pone Tigellinum : taeda lucebis in ilia, 

Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutturo fumant, 

Et latum media sulciim deducis arena.” 

Qui dedit ergo tidbus patruis aconita, vehatur 
Pensilibus plumis, atque illinc despiciet nos ? 

Cum veniet contra, digito compesce labellum : 

Acousator erit, qui verbum dixerit “hie est.” 

_ Unde igitur tot 

Quintilianus habet saltuB? exempla novorum 
Fatorum transi : felix et pulcher et acer ; 

Felix et sapiens et nobilis et generosus 
Appositam nigrae lunam subtexit alutae;' 

Felix orator quoque maximus et iaculator j 
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Et, si perfrixit, cantat bene. Distat enim, quae 
Sidera te excipiant modo primos incipientem 
Edere vagitus et adhuc a matre rubentem. 

Si Fortuna volet, fi.es de rlietore consul ; 

Si volet haec eadem, fies de consule rlietor. 

Y entidius quid enim ? qiiid Tullius % anne aliud quam 
Sidus et occulti mir^da potentia fati? 

Servis regna dabunt, captivis fe,ta triumplios. 



A’ppfd^ix,, 
No. U. 

General 
Class Kx- 
amioation. 



6, Translate and explain : 

(ii) Ego te cognatum dicam et tibi scribam dicam. 

(b) Aliquid convasassem atque bine me conicerem protinam in pedes. 

(c) Nequeo exorare ut me maneat, et cum illo ut mutet fi.dem. 

(d) Unde ego nunc tarn subito buic argentum 
inveniam miser, 

Quoi minus nilo est, quod, bio si pote fuisset exorarier 
Tiiduum boc, promissum fuerat^ 

(e) Ergo inter sese paribus concuxrere teUs 
Romanas acies itenim videre Pbilippi ; 

Nee fuit indignuin superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Ematbiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. 



(/) ■ Transi 

Gymnasia atque audi facinus majoris abollae, 

(g) Quis gener bic placuit censu minor atque puellae Sarcinulis 
impar ? 



(h) 

(i) 



Vis certe pila, cobortes, 
Egregios cquites, et cast^a domestica. 

Mergit longa et insignis bonorum 



Pagina. 



7. Explain tbe following words and phrases (mark doubtful quanti- 
ties) : ubi initiabimt, tostrina, faxo, nimiuTn quantum, vorsura solves, 
protelo, ego plectar pendens, satin illi di sunt propitii? qui ilium di 
perduint, comniissa auctio, opici mures, stlataria purpura. 

8. Give a brief sketch of Latin Comedy down to tbe time of Terence. 

9. To what class of literary composition do tbe plays of Terence 
belong 1 From what author has be chiefly bon'owed % Mention tbe 
sources of tbe Pbormio. 

10. To what purpose does Terence devote bis prologues ^ State tbe 
points in tbe literary execution of bis plays which were tbe subject of 
hostile criticism. 



Second Year Students. 



Translate : — 

1. Certiorem te per litteras acribis esse factum me cum Caesare et 
cum Appio esse in gratia, teque id non repxebendere adscribis. Vatmium 
autem scire te velle ostendis quibus rebus adductus defenderim et 
laudarim. Quod tibi ut planius exponam, altius paullo ratiqnem con- 
siliorum meorum repetam necesae est. Ego me, Ijentule, initio rerum 
atque actionum tuarum non solum meis, sed etiam rei publicae resti- 
tutum putabam et, quoniam tibi incredibilem quendam amorem et 
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uippendisf. 
No. 11. 

General 
Class Ex' 
ami nation. 



omnia in te ipsum summa ac singulaxia stuclia deberem, rei publicae 
quae te in me restituendo multiim adiuvisset, eum cci’te me animum, 
merito ipsius debere arbitrabar, quern antea tantiim modo comimini 
officio civiumj non alicui erga me singulari benefioio debitum praesti- 
tissem. 

2. Dux nobis et auctor opus est et eorum vontorum, quo.s proposui 
moderator quid am et quasi gubernator : qui si ex omnibus unus optanclus 
esset, quern tecum couferre posseimis non liaboreinus. Quam ob rem si 
me memorem, si gratum, si bonum virum vel ex lioc ipso, quod tarn 
veliementer de Milone laborem, existimare potca, si digmim deniquetuis 
beneficiis iudicas, lioc a te peto, ut aubvenias liuic meue soilicitudini et 
liuio meae landi vel-— ut verius dicam — prope salutituum studium dices, 
Be ipso T. Annio tantum tibi polliceor, te inaioris aid, mi, gravitatis, con- 
stantiae, beiievolentiae, erga te, si complecti bominem volueris, habitu- 
rum esse neminem. 

(1) {a) Account for the mood and tense of laudarim, repetam, adju^ 
visset. The use of deherem is peculiar. 

(b) Explain the meaning of quondam in tlie phrase incredibilem 
quetidani amorem. 

(2) (a) Explain the use of qui in the phrase qui si ex omnibus. 

(5) "What is the significance of each ’of the names Titus, Annius, 

Milo ? 

(c) Distinguish between tantum and solum, promitio and polliceor. 

Translate : — 

1. Ergo Qiiintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget ! Cui pudor et iustitiao soror, 

IncoiTupta fides, nudaquo vciitas 

Quando ullum invoniet purtmi 1 

Multis ille bonis fiebilis occidi.t, 

Nulli llebilior, quam tihi Vergili. 

Tu frnstra pins heu non ita oroditum 
Poscis Quintiliuin doos. 

Quodsi Threicio blandius Orplico 
Auditam moderero arboribus fidom, 

Non vanae redeat sanguis iinagini, 

Quam virga semol horrida, 

Non lenis precibus fata recludore, 

Nigro compulerit Mercuriiis gregi. ^ 

Durum : sed levins fit patientia, 

Quidquid corrigere est nefas. 

Write short notes on (1) non ita creditum, (2) lenis rccludere. 

2. Me dulces dominae musa Licynmiae 
Cantus, me voluit dicer© luciduni 
Pulgentes oculos et bene mutuis 

Fidum pectus amoribus, 

Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choria 
Nec certare ioco nec dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus saoro 
Dianae Celebris die. 
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’NT iim tu quae tenuit dives Acliaemenes ^ppendte. 

Aut pinguis Phrjgiae Mygdonias opes 

Perrautare veils crine Licymniae, General 

Plenas aufe Arabum domos, 

’ ammation. 

Bum flagi'antia detorquet ad oscula 
Cervicem, aut facUi saevitia negat, 

Quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 

Interdum. rapere occupet 1 



Explain and illustrate tke construction lucidum fulgentea, and the 
allusions in AchaemeneSy and Mygdonias. 



Pass. 

Translate into Latin Prose \ — 

When Eabricius had been sent as an ambassador to Pyrrhus, he heard 
Cineas say, that there v'as a man at Athens who professed to be a 
plailosopher, and yet said that all our actions are to be referred to 
pleasure. Upon this Eabricius is said to have exclaimed, “Would 
that our enemies were persuaded of this, in order that they might 
more easily be conquered, having given themselves up to pleasui-es. 
Nothing was more out of harmony {aliemm) with his life than jdeasure 
and luxury. His whole plate {siipelhvi argentea) consisted of one salt- 
cellai-, and a little cup (yatelUi) for the service of sacrifice, and even this 
was supported on a horn bottom (j)ediculus). He was dining at his 
fire-side on roots and herbs which be had pulled up in cleaning (re^wr- 
gando) his land, when ambassadors from the Sabines came to him, and 
offered him a large sum of money. He replied in this way : As long as 
I shall be able to control my desires, T shall have no need of your money ; 
take it back to those who wont it. 



Ronofs. 

Do not acouatom yourself to consider debt only as an mconvenienoe ; 
you will find it a calamity. Poverty takes away so 
doing good, and produces so muck 

and im-al, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided, Consi 
man whose fortune is veiy narrow; whatever be his ■ 

whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what can he do oi 
can heV-eventl That he cannot help the needy is evitot ; 
he has nothing to spare. But perhaps his advice or admonition m y 
uLful His poverty will desti-oy his influence; many more can tod 
thf he i? poL, than that he J wise; few will 
Standinv that is of so little value to its owner. I say nothing of the 
Persia! wretchedness of a debtor, which, however, has ^ 

m-overb. Of riches it is not necessaiy to wi-ite the praise. 

Lr, be remembered, that he who has money to “ 

his power to benefit others ; and of such power a good man is always 

desirous. 

Additional for Honors. 

A. Ti'anslate : — 

• 1. Intaotis opulentior . . . t j- 

Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 
Caementis licet occupies 

' Tyrrhemm omne tiiis et mare Apiilioum , ^ 
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98 Aj)penduv lo liej}ori of the President 

Si figifc adamantinos 

Summis verticilma dii-a JS'ecesaitas 
Clavos, non uniimuii metii, 

Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 

Campestres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plauatm ragas rite trulmut domos, 

Vivunt et rigidi Gctae, 

Immetata quibus iugera liboras 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nee cultura placet lougior annua, 

Defunctumque laboribus 

Aequali recreat soi*te vicariua. 
lUio matre carentibus 

Privignis mulier teinperat innocens, 

Nec dotata regit virum 

Coniux, nec nitido fidit adultero, 

Dos est magna parentium 

Yii'tus et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedero castitas, 

Et peccare nefas aut pretium est mori. 

{a) Write a critical note on line 4. 

(6) Of tbe various interpretations of mimnia verticilMSy ■wbicb do 
prefer, and why^ 

2. Arva beata 

Petamua arva divites et insulas, 

-Heddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannia 
Et imputata floret usque vinca, 

Germinat ot nunquam fallontis tonnes olivae, 
Suamque pulla fleus oniat arborem, 

Mella cava inanant ox ilico, moulilms altis 
Levis crejiaiito lym]>]i!i dmlit pode. 

Illic iniussiio veniunt ad inulctra oupollao 
Kofertquo tenfea grox amicus ubora, 

Ncc vespoidimis cimmigejuit uvsns ovilo, 

Noquo iiituinoscit alta viporis liuuiufl. 

Plui'aque fclicos mimbiimir : ut neque largis. 

Aquoaus Eurua arva mdat imbribua, 

Pinguia nec siccis uraiitur aomina glebia, 

Dtrumque rege temperante coelitum. 

Non buc Argoo conbendit roinigo pinna, 

Neque impiidica Colcliis intulit pedc*.m ; 

Non hue Sidonii toraerunt cornua nautae 
Laborioaa nec ooliors Ulixei. 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, niillius astri 
Gregem aestuoaa torret irapotentia. 
luppitor ilia piae aecroyit litova genti, 

TTt inquinavit acre tompus auroum ; 

Aere, deUino ferro duravit aecula, cpioruui 
Piis secunda vato me datur fiiga. 

It has been proposed to omit the lines — 

“Nulla nocent pecori contagiaj nullius aStri 
Gregem aestuosa torret impotentia.” 

Point out their connexion vdth the context. 
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o/Qutin't Collefft, Bilfiul, 

3. Writs a short essay, tvitli illustrations on Horaos’s use of tlio 

infinitive. ... . ' 

4. Wliat data have we for deteiminmg the limits within which falls Geuetal 

the composition of the first three hooks of Odes? ^ ^ SSuM™. 

5. Analyze accurately the structui-e of the Sapphic and the Alcaic 
stanzas, and point out any metrical megulaiities you have observed in 
Horace. 

B. Translate, adding brief notes where necessary : — 

1. Instinctos naentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia quae octo 
milium erant, mediam aciem firmai’ent, equitum tria milia cornibus 
adfunderentur. legiones pro vallo stctere, ingeus vietoriao cleous citra 
Bomanum sanguinem bellanti, et auxiliimi, si pellerentur. Britannovum 
acies in speciem siniul ac terroi'eni editioiibus locis constiterat ita, ut 
primum agmen in aequo, ceteri per adclive iugum connexi velut msur- 
CTent I media campi covinnarius eques strepitii ac discursu complebat. 
t\im Agricola superante hostium multitudine veritus, ne [slmul] infron- 
tem simul et latera suorum pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quamquam , 
porrectior acies futura erat et arcessendas pleriquc legiones admonebant, 
promptior in spem et firmus adversis, dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla 

constitit. . . 1 • 

2. Benus agitare et in usuras extendeve ignotum ; icieoque maps serva- 

tur quam si vetitum esset. agri pro numero c\dtorum ah univpsis m 
vices in occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem partnmtur ; 
facilitatem paitiendi campoinim spatia praebent. pva per annos mutant, 
et Buperest ager. nec enim cum nbeitate et amphtudine soli laboi*e coii- 
tendunt, ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et hortos rigent : sola 
terrae seges imperatur, unde annum quoque ipsum non m totidem digeriuit 
species ; Hems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula hauent, autumm 
peiinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. ... 

3. Explain the meaning of the following words, illuBtrating your 
answers hy quotations where you ciui; ambitiosus, asmltare, deleinmen- 
tum, drmmspectare, laureatae, salarium, vaiillum, agnati, ciinms, prefix- 

aare^ hiqati, p^'ivigniis, seculum, raresc&i'e. ' . 

^ 4. Give a short sketch of Agricola’s achievements m Britaon. 



Thikd Year Students. 

A— Translate, with shoTt notes where necessai7 

1. Nihil hahes quod mihi opponas, homo rUserte, ut 

et Trroni Numislo vider-is ? qui quum hoc ipso tempore stent cum ,,U ,hb 
£ “el senates, ego te 

modo sis eos inter sicarios defensurus. bed quid opponas J 

negem me umqnam istas litteras ad te misisse? 

An cliiro»rapho? in quo hahes scientiani quaestuosam. Qui poss 
l^ySftrarh mami. lam mvideo magistro tno, qnx te tanta mei- 

cede, quantam lam proferam, mhil sapeie dooeat. tlixisti si 

2. Quid enim? istud, quod te saeerdotu mre 

augur non esses et consul esses, minus facere potuisses ■ reliqui 

Nos enim mmtiationem solum hahemus ■. oonsules et leliq 

maS^ktus etiam spectionem. Esto •. 

homine numquam sobrio postulanda pru(Hnti^ se 1^^ prolubi-’ 

Multis ante mensibus in senatu dixit se 

toum auspiciis aut id factuvum esse, quod fecit. ^ q =pv.-ivc con- 
potest quid vitil in auspiciis futunim sit, msi qui de caelo - 
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100 Appendix to Uiqwrt of the Prendent 

stituit 1 quod neque licet comitiis, per leges, et, qui servavit, non liabitis 
comitiis, sed prius qaam habeautnr, dobet mmtiare. 

3. Deincle tiii numicipes sunt illi quidcm aplondiclissimi liomines, Bed 
taraen pauci, si qiiidem cum Atiiiatibus conforantur : huiiis praefectura 
plena Tirorum fortissimorum, sic ut nulla tota Italia frequeutior did 
possit. Quam quidcm nunc multituclinem videtis, indices, in squaloro 
et luctu supplicem robis. Hi tot cquites Boraani, tot tiibuni aerarii— 
nam plebeni a iudicio dimisimus, quae cuneta comitiis adfuit — quid 
roboria, quid dignitatis buius petitioni attiileruut? Non enim iribum 
Torentinam, do qua dicam alio loco, sed dignitatem, sed oculorum coniec* 
turn, sed solidam et robustam et adsiduam frequontiam praebueinint. 
Nostra municipia coniunctioue etiam vicinitatis veliementer laoventur. 

L Illud vero crimen de numis, quos in cii’co Flamiiiio deprebensos 
esse dixisti, caluit re rccenti, nunc in causa refiixit. Neque enim qui 
illi numi fuerint nec quae tribus nec qui divisor ostendis, Atqiie is 
quidem ediictus ad consules, qui turn in crimen vocabatur, se iniqiio a 
tuis iactatum graviter querebatur. Qui si erat divisor, praesortim eius 
■quern tu babebas reum, cur abs te reus non est factual cur non eius 
damnatione aUquid ad boc indicium praeiudicii comparasti ? Sed neque 
tu baec babes neque eis confidis. Alia te ratio, alia cogitatio acl spem 
buius opprimendi ©xcitavit. Magnae sunt in te opes, late patet gratia: 
inulti amici, multi cupidi tui, multi fautores laudia tuae : multi buic 
invident, multis etiam pater, optimus vir, nimium rotinens equestris iuris 
et libertatis videtur : multi etiam communes ii limici roorum oi'nnium. 

5. Inter quae Sevenis Caecina censuit, no quoin magistratum, cui pro- 
vincia obverdsset, uxor couiitaretiu*, multuni ante ropetito concordem 
sibi coniugem et sex partus enixain, seque quae in publicum statueret 
domi servavisse, cobibita intra Italijini, <]uam(juauiipso plurin per provin- 
cias quadraginta stipondia explevissot. baud cnim fi’ustraplacitum olim, 
ne feminae in socios aut gentes oxtemaw traliorontur : inesso nuilierum 
comitatui quae pacem luxu, bellum fonnidirio morentur, ot Bomanum 
agmen ad similitudiiiom barbari incesaus couvortiiiit. non inbecilluni 
■tantum et inparem laboribus scximi, sed si Hcentia tidsit, saevum, ambi- 
tiosum, potestatis avidum ; iiicoderii inter milites, liabcro ad manum 
centuriones ; praesediaae nuper fominam oxeroitio cobortium, dccurBu 
legionum. cogitarent ipsi, quoticais ropotundaruin aliqui argiicrentur, 
pliira uxoribus obiectari ; bis statim adbacrcaccre dotorrimum quemque 
provincialium, ab bis negotia suscipi, transigi ; duorum egrossus coli, duo 
^se praetoiia^ pervicacibus magis et inpotontibus muUoruni iussis, quae 
Oppiis quondam aliisque legibus constrictae, nunc vinclis oxsolutis domos, 
fora, iam et exercitus regerenu. 

6. Translate and explain : — 

(a) Nec sane ideo a majoribus conceasum, eat egrodi aUquando relatio- 
nem, et quod in commune conducat loco sontentiae proferro, ut privata 
negotia et res familiares nostras Inc augoamus cum iiividia senatus e'fe 
prmcipum. 

(&) Exin vontum Elephantinen et Syenen, claustra olim Bomani im- 
perii, quod nunc rubrum ad mare patescit. 

(c) Belatum deinde de moderanda Pappia Poppaea, quam senior 
Augustus post Julias rogationes incitandis caelibum iioenis et augendo 
aerario sanxerat. x © 

{d) Servos quoque Silani; ut tormeutis iuteiTogareutur, actor putlious 
mancipio acceperat. ^ 

(e) Nam si ita esset, quod patres apud majores nostros non potuonmt, 
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\it repreKensores esseut comitiorunij id Ixaberent judices, vel quod 
mtilto niiiius esset ferendum. 

(/) Sed ut redeam ad Plancium, nunquam ex urbe is afixit nisi sorte, 
lege, necessitate. 

B. 1 . The Imperial power was a combination of several powers wHcb 

bad existed under tbe Republic. 

2. State the origin and trace tbe development of tbe law of Majestas, 
and illustrate its application under Tiberius. 

3. Give a sketch of the early life of Tiberms. 'Wbat judgment have 
you formed of the candour of Tacitus’ narrative of his governments 

4. State what you know about C. Fabrieius Lasoiaus, Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, M. Porcius Cato, M. Livius Drusus, P. Eutilius Rufus. 



-Vo. 11. 

General 
Uliiss Kxa- 
mination. 



Latin Psose Composition. 

Translate into Latin Prose : — 

But if I profess all this impolitic stubbornness, I may chance never to 
be elected into Parliament. It is certainly not pleasing to be put out of 
tlie public service. But I wish to be a member of Parliament, to have 
my share of doing good and resisting evil. It would therefore be 
absurd to renounce my objects in order to retain my seat. I deceive 
myself indeed most grossly if I bad not much rather pass the remainder 
of my life hidden in the recesses of the deepest obscmity, feeding my 
even with the visions and imaginations of such tilings, than to be placed 
OB. tlie most splendid tlirone of the universe, tantalized with a denial oi 
the practice of all which can mahe the greatest situation any other than 
the greatest cui'se. Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can never suffi- 
ciently express my gratitude to you for having set nae in a place where 
I could lend the slightest help to gi-eat and laudable designs, it by my 
vote I have aided in securing to families the best possession, peace; d i 
have joined in reconciling kings to their subjects, and subjects to then- 
prince; if I have thus taken pari with the best of men m the best ot 
their actions, I can shut the book. I might wish to read a page or two 
more; but this is enough for my measure,— I have not lived m vam. 

Translate, adding brief notes where necessary 

1. St. Non enim possum quin exclamem; euge euge, Lusiteles, iraW ; 

facile palmam habes; hie victust: vioittua comoedia. 
hie agit magis ex argumento et wei-sus melioris faoit. 

etiam ob stultitiam tuam te teurisl multabo mma. ^ 

Le. quid tibi interpellatio aut in consilium hue accessiost . 

St. eodem paoto, quo hue aeoessi, apsoessero. Le. i hac mecui 
domum, 

Lusiteles: ibi'de istis rebus plura fabulabimur. 

liY. nil ego in occiilto agere soleo. mens Tit animust, eloquar. 

si Tiilbi tua soror, wt ego aequom censeo, ita nuptum datur, 

sine dote, neque tii bine abituni’s quod meumst id erittuom. 

sin aliter animatus es, bene quod agas eveniat tibi, ^ 

ego amicus numquam tibi ero alio pacto : sic sententiast. 

St abiit hercle ille quidem ecquid audis, Lusiteles 1 ego te 
He qiioque hinc abiit. Stasime, restas solus, quid, ego nunc 

nisi Utifarainam constringam et clupeum ad dorsum aocommodem, 
fuhnentas iubeam supping! socois? non sisti potest, 
video, caculam militai-em me futurum hand longius. 
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2. Svc. fao me, ai scis, ccrtiovem liisce liomiuos uH 'habitente, pater. 
Oil. quid eoa quaeris? aut qiiia es? aut mule os'? made advenisi 
Svo. ceu.sus quom sum im*atori recto rationcni dedi. 

■;f’ # ■* * * 

Svc. multa simul rogas : noacio quid expediam potissumum, 
si unuia qudquid siugallatim et placi.de prccontabcre, 
et memn nonieu et ruoa facta ot itinera ego faxo scias. 

Ch. faciam ita ut vis; ageduin, nomon ])riinum memora tuom 
mild. 

Svo. imgauin facimis incipissis petere. Ch. quid ita? Svc. quia, 
pater, 

si ante lucein ire bercle occipias a meo piimo nomine, 
concubium sit noctis, priu.sqimm ad ptwtremum porvenevis. 

Ch. opus faetost viatico ad tuom iioiiien, ut tu praedicas. 

Svc. e.st minusculum alteratum quasi vcsculum vinarium. 

Ch. quid cst tibi nomeii, adulescens? Svo. ‘Pax’ id est nomen 
miJii : 

hoc cotidianunu?t. Ch. edopol nomen nugatorium : 
qiia.si dicas, si quid crediderim tibi ‘ pax ’ periisse ilico. 
hie homo solide sucopbautaat. 



3,. Sed primum multas expromain meute querelas, 
canitiem terra atqiie infuso pulvere foedans ; 
iude infeota vago suspendam lintea itialo, 
nostros ut luctus nostraeque incendia mentis 
carbasus obscurata dicet terrugino Ibera. 

Quod tibi si saneti concesserit incola I toni, 227 

quae nostrum genus ac setles defoiulero Ki'oobtbei 

aimuit, ut tauri iHjspci’gas sfingiuno dextram, 

turn vero facito, ut momori tibi (joiu.Uta cordo 

haec vigeaut maudata, iicc ulla oblitt<iret aotas : 

lit simul ac nostros invisenb liimiua coUoh, 

fuiK^staiu atoiuuue dcipouant uii(li.<]uo v{5.stem., 

caudidiupio iiitorbi sustoliaiit vola rudoub'.s, 

quampriimim cernaus ut laota gniulea monto 

jLgnoscam, qmim to reduc(3m aotas ]>ros)>ora sistot. 

Haec maudata priiis coiistanti nieiito teiujutfua 
Tliesca, eeu pulsae ventoimin llamine mibos 
aei'ium nivei montis, li<piero, cacumou. 

Give the chief omondations which have boeai proi^osed of the 227th 
line. 

4. Cum iuterea iiifirmo quatientes corpora inotu 
veridicos Parcae cooperunt ederc cantus. 

His corpus tremulum coinplecteiis undiquo vestis 
Candida purpurea taloa incinxorat ora. 

Annoso iiivcae residebant vertice vittao, 
aeternumque mamm carpobimt rite lalHU-ern. 

•Laeva colum molli huia retiuebat amictum, 
dextera turn leviter deducena fila siipinis 
formahat digitis, turn prono in pollico torquons 
libratum tereti vei*sabat turbine fusum : 
atque ita decerpens aequabat semper opus dens, 
lanejique nridulis haerelxuit morsa labcUi.s, 
quae prius in levi fuerant exstantia filo. 

Ante pefles autem candentis mollia lanao 
vellera virgati custodibant calathisci. 
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5. Tratislate and explain t — 

(1) (a.) Faso liau tantillum dederis verborum mihi. 

Inconciliastine eum qui mandatiist tibi? 

(c) Ealsone an vero laiident, culpent quern velint, 

Non flocci faciunt. 

(<i) Pejus perit quasi saxo saliat. 

(e) Tute pone te latebis facile, ne inveniat te lionos, 

(2) [a) Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cist^. 

(6) Naiasin linquens doris celebranda cboreis. 

Give any other emendations of this line yon think 
attention. 

(c) Cum teres excelso coacervatum aggere bustum 
Excipiet niveos percussae virginis artus. 

(cZ) Semper maesta tua carmina morte tegam. 

(e) Gaudete vosque, 0 Lydiae lacus undae : 

Bidete quidquid est domi cachinnonun. 

6 Translate and explain the follomng words and phrases : Exaed^- 
care posiveris, quid ais % tarpessita, ferentarius, euscheme, cluere, h^lista, 
abin hinc dierecte, turben, externare, concubium, lutitare, vmdex, 
graphicus. 

7. Translate into Latin verse : — 

When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

Where twisted round the barren oak, 

The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summlfr winds the .stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Alas how changed from the fair scene, 

When birds sang out their mellow lay. 

And winds were soft and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day. 

But still wild music is abroad, 

Pale desert woods, within your crowd, 

And gathering winds in hoarse accord 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 
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Modbeh Languages.— temiMi-, Frqfessor Meissner. 

Fiest Ybab Students. 



Translate into French : — ^ 

L-You ^1 not be bappy in old age, if yon are not djligent m youth 
They would have more money, if they had been less prodigal. We sh^ 
accompany our brother as far as Marseilles. The soul 
poorest men are often the moat generous. He 
Lerything reminds man of his duty. The moon shmes. 

writenearlyaswellasherbrother. Doyouwantanytlung'l g 
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you been here! It is better to be ailout tlian to say foolish tliinoa. 
Never speak iU of your neighbour. I am sorry to have displeaai'i 
you. 

II- — Do you know hi.s father and mothor. I know neither his 
father nor his mother. Has liicharil written to hia wife ! He has -vratten 
to her yesterday. Do you .seo tliese mountains '! No, I am short-sighted 
Is it the postman that knocks! No, it is the washerwoman. Why do 
we eat! We eat in order to live, and we do not live in order to eat. 
There are two horses, which do you prefer! I prefer this one! 
At what o’clock does your French lesson begin ! Wo begin at nine 
o’clock. 

III. — Keep these children quiet. I should never have known you 
again. The canals of Holland ai-e covered with bo.ats. The wealth of 
tlie Patriarchs consisted in cattle, esjieoially goats, .sheep, oxen and asseii. 
I beg your pardon, I have not done it on purpose. .Every one has his 
duty to fufil ; do yours, I shall fulfil mine. I shall arrive this day week. 
Here lie the heroes who have sacrificed themselves for their country. I 
will teach you manners. Let us learn to despise prejudices. Do what 
you like. Can I believe my eyes ! Do not drink out of this glass. 
What do you wish me to do ! You are pleased to s.ay so. 

Translate into English ; — 

Berimrd Palissy est un grand exemple do co ipte ircut nno volontd ferme 
et persevd rante. Nd de parents pan vros, qrri purciit ii peine lui fiure clonner 
quelques lemons de lecture, d’fcritirre et d’arpeutage, il apirrit soul le des- 
sm, et devmt trds habile dans cet art. Avoc lo produit de quelques 
travaux d arirentage et do poiuturo sur vitraux, il visita, iiour s'instniire, 
partio de la Franco. Il avait digit pr6s do quarante ana et dtait 
etabU a Saintes, lor-squ’ayant vu rmo niagnili<iue coupe dmainee, il 
resolut de cherclier le secret do la oompositioir do rdiiiiiil, secret aloia 
oonmi aeulemont do qnelqiiea artistes itiiliens ,pii .s’eu servaiimt pour 
tairo do beau.x ouvraga.s qu’ihs veiulaieiit tbit ehiT. 1 1 se mit ii I’amvro. 
Des essais lufnictuoux dpuiaerent sns iieonomii'S ; il no se relmta ]ioint. 

e prix dune carte ties inarais salauts do la Irltiintougo, qu'il fut charge 
de lever, fut consaerd i do iiouvellos toutativos. Ensiiito il empnmta de 
1 argent pour fatra construiro un foumoau, bvCila, pour lo chauil'or, ses 
meublea et les planches do aa maison, et donna on payoment il Touvrier 
qtu laidait nno piutio de ses hahits. Enliu, apnAs Hoizo anndes de tei- 
vatix le plus bnllant sueods cotironiia see oirovts. Ses belles poterica 
dmaildes, ses vases, sea figurines, acliotes a I’cnvi p.av lo roi Henri II. et par 
tous les amatem-s des arts, onrdront les jardins ot lea cliAto.aux, et la 
Jii-anoe se trouva ennolrie d’une industrio notrvello. 

T. H. Barhau. 



m, 1 . GERMAN. 

^ IransiatG into Geruia,u 

w leaniiiig tlie German letters. The enemy 1ms bomliardecl tlie 
town. My friend has told mo that he will buy an ostnte. I have been 
wmting for you My dearest friond. He follows tiro oxample of hia 

bdstakoa! She will do it 
herself. We shall wash ourselves ! I have lost my German grammar; 

1 ^ 'WJiioli poem have you 

read ! Whose haiidwritmg is this ! What o’clock is it ! It is half-past 
r? teen able to do it. When I awoke, I saw my friend 
tanding before me. Wart, till I liave finished iny work. I slrall take 
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an umbrella, for it is going to rain. I am ill, on that account I cannot A^endix 
go out. !M any read, but few read with profit. Tlie rich, proprietor of ‘ 

the large estate is a charitable man. General 

° Class Ex 

Ti*anslate into English : aminatiou 

Sn Stalieu, befonber^ ut bem obeni SfjeUe, gab t$, me noc| '^eut 311 3 !age, »iele_ 
bluljenbc ©table : 3 )laiEaub, tie torueljntiie ©tabt, baim Epatta, SSecona, Seiiebig, u«b • 

»le(e anbeve me^r. Siefe irareii biird) bie EBetviebfamfeit it)cev EBurger, befoiibcc^ feit 
ben Jbi-eujsitgen burc^ beii -§anbcl ntit bem EDlorgeulatibe, fel)v vei^ gcmcrben. Sie am 
3Keevc gclegenen fjotten auf i^ven ©ditffen bie foiibavcn SDaacen beg 2 l?orge:iIaube 3 unb 
ffdjvtcn fie baun, mit ^filfe anberec ©table, lueitcr iii'g ^‘aub imb ubev bic Sllpen iiad) 
5 )eutf^(anb. Saacvtt}eUtcn fte bicfc SBaaren auf Ocif<^iebeneu SBegcn iiu Saube inutjer, 
obcr toaubevtcii tueitev nac^ Olorben 311, big on bic Olotb? unb £)ftf«e, unb iveiter nadj 
Sngl'anb, SDaneinavf, ©djroeben, Qlcvwegen. Slud) bic bcutfd)cn Stable, bic an bicfcn 
gvcpen .^onbElbiitaben lagen, mui-beu nac^ unb nac^ fef)r reic^ unb Icgtcii baju in bev 
3eit, imujou fe^t bic JRebc i(i, ben ®runb. Slbev uo^ tiel fi^neiUr giiig eg mit ben 
itotieiiifi^cn ©tdbten.— K oulbausch. 



Second Yeae Students. 



Translate into French : 

I. Many people are deficient in common sense. He is fond of read- 

ing newspapers. He will wait for you at the station. Ho you sometimes 
think of your old friends 1 I do not think he knows it. I must have 
finished before ten o’clock. It is important that you should come witli 
me. J must start to-morrow. Let him come ! I do not believe that 
he deceives us. I should be soriy that any misfortune should happen 
to him. This gentleman is a Ei'enchman. They have been mistak^. 
You will see in this town palaces and huts, churches and theatres. He 
neitliei' eats nor drinks, because be is neitber thirsty nor hungry. 
Eugene. 



II. —Napoleon entered Moscow only at the approach of darkness. He 
stopped in one of the first houses of the suburb. It was there that he 
appointed Marshal Mortier governor of this capital. Above all, said lie 
to him, no pillage. Defend Moscow alike against friends and foes .11ns 
nivht was miserable. Sinister rumours succeeded one anothen French- 
men came, inhabitants of this countiy, and even an officer of the Kussian 
police, in order to report the burning of the town. The fii-e broke out 
in the centre of the town, in the richest quarter.— Segub. 

III, Clive had been only a few months in the army when mteUigenoe 

arrived that peace had been concluded between Great Britain and prance. 
Dapleix was in consequence compelled to restore Madras to the English 
company; and the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former 
business. He did indeed return for a short time to his desk. Hejig™ 
quitted it in order to assist Major Lawrence m some petty hostilities 
with the natives, Wliile he thus was wavering between a military 
and commercial life, events took place which decided his choice.— 
Macaulay. 



IT. — PMlologioal Questions. 

I. How far does etymology guide you in determining whether an A is 
aspirated or mute. 
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2. Give tlie etymology of cheval, parole, armte, vertu, and state to 
wliat kind of Latinity eacli word belongs. 

3. Explain the main difference between French and Latin versifi- 
cation. 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German ; — 

"Well, I have no objection. I do it with pleasin'o. "We have heard it • 
indeed, but we have not undemtood it. Bo .sure not to forget it. Reaxl 
the whole passage once more. My German teacher comes every other 
day. I have let the bird fly. I stood long before the picture. We 
sailed along the coast. The brain having been detained by an accident, 
the letters have not arrived at the usual time. Chaides the Fiftli would 
not have been so unfortunate, liad he been as prudent as lie was valiant. 
I remember no longer the particular cii'cumstances. The King has 
appointed him ambassador to the Russian couid. The palace of the 
duke is a splendid edifice. The brothel's of the count servo as ofiicers in 
the Austrian army. I require two pounds of sugar and three bottles of 
w'iue. I have been advised to address myself to the King. 

Translate into English : — 

58vicfwed)fd tciben dSouigcit Ijortc mm nuf, aUeiu ber ©eneral 

^iJDcfen fe^tc ifjn in 9lugn|li? SRcimeu mit S'vicbvid) fo\t. ®cv ^niq^tgegcnflonb befffc 
betraf cine 9(njaTjt lUanenbojlcn, bic man ?potcrt aiiS buvtl) ©djiefien unb 
juv @tlcid)tcrmig beg SQcvTcTjrS aufilcden U'cKic. Jfvicbvir^ fd)tcn anfangtf nid)t obgcneiBl 
baS 9lufud)en pi gcflatteu, nffein ba immet ucuc 5Bcrfnd)c bca fddjjlfd’ni ciitbccft 
iwitvbca, fDiuoiji bcin 5:dnbc \)mi VUlcui 3Jac^dd;t pi geben, n(cf bic in }jvciif!ifd;cu Sienfl 
getvdcncn <5nd)fm piv Shidjt pi uctmogeii, fo Bvnd) ec ben aJvicfmctljfei mit ©poden 
tnvj nb. (Sc fngte in feincm ©rfjveiben uom 2. ©epmbci: : „a)Kui mi|ibvmid}t gniij metiie 
2)iapigung. 5Jla^ bem luifvcunbCic^en iSctvngeu Si)vca .^lofcb btclbt ilitv nlc^ti al3 Hi 
bet Sffiafeti iibvig. ®ieS ifi bet tcijtc ^13vief, bcu ©ic Wen mit cc^atten."— 
AnCUBNHOLZ. 



Third Year Students. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French ; — 

The letter of Columbus to tho Spani.sh monarcha, announcing liis 
discovery, had produced the gi'eatast sensation at court. The event it 
communicated was considered tho most extraordinaiy of thoii' prosperous 
reign. The sovereigns themselves were for a time dazzled by this sudden 
and easy acquisition of a new empire, of an indefinite extent and appa- 
rently boundless wealth ; and their first idea was to secure it beyond the 
reach of question or competition. Shortly after his arrival in Seville, 
Columbus received a letter from them, expressing their great delight, 
and requesting him to repair immediately to court, to concert plans for 
a second and more extensive expedition. — Washington Irving. 

Literary Questions : — 

1. State the subjects of the principal Oliaeisons de Geste, 

2. Give an account of Malherbe. 
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3. jVrention the principal comedies of Moli^re, and briedy indicate Appends, 
their subjects. 

4 . State what you know of Rousseau. 

5. Mention the principal poets of the Romantic School. 



Mathematics. — ExamiTier, Professor Purser, 



First Year Students. 

ALGEBRAj <kc. 

1. A farmer sells to one person 7 cows and 9 sheep for £105, to 
another 5 cows and 11 sheep for £83. How much -should a third pay 
for 9 cows and 1 3 sheep 1 

2. Solve the equations — 

1“ - ~(^ix - 6^ j = i(^5» - e) 

2 “ - 2 a;- 8 = 0 . 

3“ V'*+ fo=-V~a = \. 

3. Given = ® 

Given a;^ + 3 /^ = 19 - a:y = 19 ; find x and y, 

4. Insert three geometric means between a and b. 

"Write down an arithmetic series of 8 terms of which g shall be the 
7 

first, and the last tenn. 

Pro-ve that the geometric mean hetween t-wo quantities is al-ways 
less than the arithmetic mean. ^ 

5. Winte down the expansion of (a-j-a;)'*. Find the co-efficient of a in 
(2 and of in (1 

6 . Prove the elementary properties on which the use of logarithms 
depends. 

Calculate by the tables — 

(5-37) (20-9) 

(4T9)('816)(-0054) ^2^ 

7. Assuming the Rinomial theorem for positive integral exponents j 

prove it all for exponents. * , . 

8 . If Aq, A„ Aj, (fee., are the successive coefficients in the expansion 

of (a: 4 - y)" so that [x + y)” = Ao®" + - . ... A„y" 

Sum the series — 

p Ao + Ai -f Aa + &c. 

2® Aq + JAi -f JAs 4- &c. 

S- A,“ + A,^ + Aa‘ + &c. 

9. Seven men are seated two successive days at a round table. ■ Find 
the probability if they take their places at random that no one will have 
the second day either of the same neighbom’S he had on the first. 

1 0 . Define a determinant. Show how to find the sign of any element. 
Investigate the square of a determinant of three rows. 



Geaeral 
Class Ex- 
amination. 
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Express the result of eliininatiiig x between a biquadratic and a ciibid 
in the form of a determinant. 

11. Calculate the value of the lease of a farm let at a rent of ^1^() 
under its value for seventeen yeans, interest being taken at four per cent. 

If tlie population of a country increased fourfold in 800 years, cal- 
culate the annual rate of increase supposed uniform throughout this 
period. 

CONIC SECTIONg. . 

1. The tangents from any point to a conic subtend equal angles at the 
focus. 

2. If a right cone be cut by a plane the curve of section is a conic of 

seca 

which the eccentricity where a = seniianglo of cone and 0 wangle 

which plane of section makes with the axis. 

3. The tangent to an hyperbola cuts off a constant area from the 
asymptotes, and is bisected at the point of contact. 

4. Find the condition that through four given points it may be possible 
to draw a conic similar and similarly placed to a given one. 

5. A variable conic having a given focus (S) and given parameter 
touches a given right line, prove that the locus of the opposite extremity 
of the focal chord which passes through tlie point of contact is a conic 
having (S) for focus and the given line as directrix ; show also that this 
conic is the envelope of the variable conic. 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. The sum of the squares of two lines is equal to twice tlie square of 
half their sum together with twico the squai'e of half their difference. 
Prove the propositiou which establishes this. 

2. If two right lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangles 
under their segments are ccpial. 

3. Give an accurate definition of ratio. 

Provo that if four right lines bo j)roportionals the rectangle under the 
extremes is equal to the rectangle under the moans. 

Prove the principle of ^‘alternando.” 

4. Define similar figures. Construct an isosceles triangle equal to 
a given square, and such that each of the equal aido.s of the triangle be 
double the third side. 

5. Define a radian. Assuming the Iniown value for the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter ; find the number of seconds in 
a radian. 

Express an angle of 17° 34' in radians, and aii angle of ’039S radians 
in degrees, minutes, and seconds. 

6. Prove the formulse — 



sin A— sinB=2 sin J(A- — B) cos|(A4-B) 

/A tan A— tan B 

tan 

7. Given tlie three angles of a triangle and one side; prove the 
formula by which you would find the other sides. 

A=63°25' 6=42" 9' C=74°26' a=151-7. 

8. Given a=10'37 6=23-02 0=56° 34' 

Calculate the area and the other angle.s. 
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Sum tKe series — 

1° tanaj-j-^tan to 5 



terms. 



2° l + ^sinfi-l— 



1.2 



-sin 20-f-&c., -^here n is an integer. 



10. Prove that if m be an odd number — 



tan — tan- 



2ir 



tan 



1 (wi — IV . — 

S =v'ot. 



Appendix, 
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1 1 . Pind the volume of a tetrahedron. 

Show that if in a tetrahedron ABCP, AB is at right angles to CD, 
and AC to BD, then AD is at right angles to BC. 

Also that in such a tetrahedron the sum of the squares of any pair of 
o]->posite edges is equal to the sum of the squares of any other pair. 

• 12. The sum of the plane angles formed at any convex polyhedral 
angle is less than four right angles. 

1 3. Prove that in a right angled spherical triangle sina = sinA sine 
cosc = cotA cotB. 

14. Two lines proceeding from a point make angles 6 O' with the 
horizontal plane, and an angle ^ with one another. Pind the angle be- 
tween their projections on the horizontal plane. 

15. Given the latitude and longitude of two places, show how to cal- 
culate the dhection of the great circle joining them. 

16. Prove the expression for the area of a spherical triangle in terms 
of two sides and the included angle. 

Ex. a - 34** 20' 6 = 48“ 6' C = 50“ 14'. Eadius of sphere = unity. 

17. Given base of a spherical triangle and sum of sides, find the locus 
of the point where a perpendicular to one side at the extremity of the 
base meets the e5:temal bisector of the vertical angle. 



Second Yeab Students. 

CO-OKDINATE GEOMETRY. 



1. Describe fully wliat curves are represented by tbe following equsr 

tions — ^ ^ 

1» 2/ = 3 ^•>x^ + -i/ = Sx 3" - 3®^ = 0. 

2. Find tbe equation of a line passing through the point a; = 3 y = 2, 

and inahing an angle of 45“ with the axis of _ 

Find also the equations of the lines through the origin parallel and at 



right angles to the last line. , . , _j. 

3. Taking the base of a triangle and the perpendicular from the vertex 
as axes, investigate the equations of the perpendicidars let fah Aom the 
base angles on the opposite sides and also of the lines joining their feet 

to the origin. , , x. 

Hence show that these lines make equal angles with the base. 

4. A system of lines are drawn from the origin across a como ; prove 
that the locus of the points cutting them harmonically is a right line. 

5. Transform the equation 4a;?/ + so as to make the 

new axes the axes of the conic. 

6. Investigate — , . xr i 

1“ The polar equation of an ellipse the focus being the pole. 

2“ The polar equation of the chord joining two points 0i and 0a. 

7. Pind the equation of the tangent to an ellipse. 
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Shew that if J and 77 are the intercepts which a tangent cuts off on the 
axes — 

8 . Investigate the reciprocal of a circle from any origin. 

A system of conics having tlio same focus and latua rectum touch a 
given right line ; find their envelope. 

9. If through a given point on a conic any two lines at right angles be 
drawn to meet the ciu've, the line joining their extremities will pass 
through a fixed point on tlie normal. 

10. Find the equation of the evolute of a conic. 

11. Shew„that by a suitable choice of the triangle of reference the 
equations of two given conics may be thrown into tlui forms — 

Aa2+Bp2_^C>3=0 AV+B'/324.Cy-=0. 

If an equation of the last form represent a parabola ; find the co-ordi- 
nates of its focus, and the equation of its dii'ectrix. 

12. Find the equation of the envelope of all the chords of curvature of 
an ellipse. 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

1. Examine the signification of ^ when y is the ordinate and x the 
abscissa of a curve. 

Find the inclination of the curve ?/i= 2x — ^ at the point x=ia y—Uj 
and find at what point the tangent is parallel to the axis of x. 

2. Differentiate — 



( 2 x--l)^‘ 
3. Find when — 



(3a;-i-5)sm2x 
1 ' 



VI -f 3^2 

ia a maximum or minimum. 

4. Express in terms of the vei-tical angle the ratio of radius of the k- 
sciAed to that of the circumscribed circlo of a.n isosceles triangle. 

Hence find when the two radii are most Jioavly equal. 

6. Determine the limiting value of whon 'r =0 ' 

c 17 ' • l^~COS(C 

6 . Examine what curves ai*e represented by the equations — 

y = sinis+i sin 2 k+ J sin3a:+&c. 
j' = sina:-i-| sin Sx-j-ito. 

7. Apply the integral calculus to find — 

1® The volume of a sphere. 

2® The area of the portion of the curve 



cut off by the axis of a. 

8 . Bequired— 






9. Bequired — 



J'^^4 

Jw 






^ dx 

/ (l-_x)2(l-fxy 
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10. Prove that s—t + const. No. ii. ’ 

Hence sho'w that if P and Q are two points whose eccentric angles General 
^ ® Class Ex- 

satisfy the relation tan0 tan^' = - then the difference of the arcs AP and ““mation. 

BQ is rectifiahle. 

Show that the envelope of the line P ^ is the hyperbola 
y’^ I 
a® 6® ” ts — 6 

11. Prove the expression for the radius of curvature 1° in x and y, 

2° in u and 0 co-ordinates. 

Apply to the rectangular hyperbola and the cardioid. 

12. Trace the cm*ve 






and determine its point of inflexion. ■ 

13. Determine 






Hatural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

Second Year Arts, and First Tear Engineering Students. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

[No credit will be given for numerical answera unaccompanied by work. The books 
must not be mutilated.] 

1. Describe the behaviour of water and mercury in fine glass tubes. 
Write down the quantitative law connecting capillary depression mth 
surface-tension and angle of contact, in a straight tube the form of whose 
section is unrestricted. 

2. A number of metallic balls are insulated and placed in a row, 
with spaces of air 'between. A positive charge is given to the first ball 
of the row. Describe the distribution of electricity on the other balls, 
supposing that no discharge takes place between any of the halls. 

3. Why is it that in the condensing gold-leaf electroscope, the leaves 
open out wider as the condensing plate is lifted off? , 

4. An insulated metal can receives a charge of electricity. Com]>are 
the conditions of its inner and outer surfaces (1) as regards distribution 
of electricity i (-2) as regards potential. If a metal ball connected with 
tbe earih is lowered into the interior without touching the can, what 
changes are produced (1) in the distribution j (2) in the potential ? 

5. Two copper wires ai*e attached to the binding screws of a delicate 
galvanometer, and are joined at their other ends by an iron wire. 
Describe what happens when one of the junctions of iron and copper is 
very gi'adually raised from the temperature of the air up to a red heat. . 

6. In what position should a galvanometer be placed^ before sending a 
current through, it? Dnder what restrictions is the deflection approxi- 
mately proportional to the current ? 

7. Define the magnetic meridian and a magnetic meridian. . If a 
magnetized needle, free to turn round a definite horizontal axis through 
its centre of gravity, places itself vertically, what is the position of this 
horizontal o^. Compare the number of vibrations per miaujB made by 
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the needle in this position "mth the mimher -which the same needle would 
make if vibrating in a horizontal plane. 

8. How would you operate to convert a common sewing needle into a 
permanent magnet, hy means of a given bar magnet 1 How can you 
predict which end of the needle will ho the north pole 1 How would you 
operate to make both ends of the needle north . poles and the middle a 
south pole? "Wliat name is given to tlio middle in this case? 

9. A wii-e is stretched to double its original length. What is the 
change in its total resistance, the quality of its material being supposed 
unaltered, and its section being siipposed uniform? If two wires ABD, 
ACD are joined at A and D, what is the resistance between A and Dj 
the resistance of ABD being r, and the resistance of ACD being r^? 

10. What are the wave lengths of the fundamental note and first two 
overtones of a stopped pipe; and what are the musical names of the 
intervals between the fiuidamental and the other two ? 

11. Describe the simplest mode of computing the velocity of sound m 
wood from observation of the note emitted by a wooden rod. 

12. If the velocity of light in air is 3-j-lO*” centimetres per second, 
and the wave-frequency for light of the refrangiiiility of the F line is 
6*18+10‘^ per second, compute the wave-length of this light in afr; also 
in glass of index I'C. 

13. Heduce the following from the centigrade to the Fahrenheit 
scale :~Temperature 45®. Range 25®. Latent heat of water 79*26. 
(^efficient of expansion of air *00300. 

14. Agi'amme of lead at atmospheric temperature require.Hl5-6gramme 
degrees of heat to melt it. Find the velocity with which a leaden bullet 
must strike a target that it may just l)e melted Ijy the collision, supposing 
all the mechanical energy of tho motion to be convortod into heat, and 
to be taken up by tho bullet. [The equi.valoiit of a gramme degree is 42 
million ergs.] 

Second Year Arts and Enginfjoring Students. 

• MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

[No credit will l)o given for numerical answers unaccoiupanicd by work. Tlie books 
must not be mutUateclJ 

1. Assuming the pavallelogi'am of forces, provo tho triangle offerees. 

2. A uniform rod 10 feet long balances about a point 3 foot from 
one end, when a weight of 20 lbs. is hung from this end. F’ind the weight 
of tho rod. 

3. A stone is thrown upwards with a velocity which would carry it to 
a height of 100 feet. How long does it take to ascend tho first 60 feet I 

4. Prove that the effect of a couple is not riiltered by moving it parallel 
to itself in any manner. 

5. Define uniform acceleration for a body moving in a straight line ; 
and show that if the velocity of tho body be represented by a line, the 
whole space described will be repre.scnted by an area. 

6. State the three laws of motion. 

i . Prove that the work required to communicate velocii-y to a body 
of mass m is J mv ^ ; stating distinctly what unit of work you employ, 

8. A piece of platinum weighs 42 grammes in air, and 15 grammes in 
mercury of sp. gr. 13*6. Find the sp. gr. of tho platinum. 

9. ^ Water in freezing expands in the ratio of 1 to 1*087. Find tbe 
maximum load which a solid iceberg of 1,000 tons can sustain in fresh 
water. 

' 10. A plate is supported at three points, A, B, 0, and its centre of 
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gravity is G. The line AG produced meets BC in D. The ratio ^PP^ridix. 
AG . . , . BD 

^ IS given=??i, and the ratio "What parts of the -s^liole 

■weiglit are supported at A, B, C respectively? 

11. Define the index of refraction for light passing from one medium 
into another. If the index from air to glass be 1 ’6, and the index from 
air to water 1*336, find the index from water to glass. If the focal 
length of a lens of this glass be 1 inch in air, what it be in water? 



HONOR QUESTIONS. 

12. Prove that the minimum deviation produced by a prism of small 
angle A is (/i-l) A. 

13. A pendulum of length I, consisting of a thread with a leaden ball 
at the end., revolves conically at the rate of n revolutions per second. 
Find the inolination of the thread to the vertical. 

14. A projectile is to pass through two given points. Show how the 
direction and velocity of projection are to be computed. 

15. Prove that, if two projectiles sti'ike together in the air, the motion 
of their common centre of gi-avity is unaltered by the collision. 

16. A trough formed of two boards at right angles to each other, is 
symmetrically placed at an uiclination a to the horizontal ; and a cylinder, 
laid in it, is on the point of sliding. Find the coefficient* of friction. 

17. Three strings stretched with constant forces P, Q, R, are knotted 
together, and are in equilibrium. The circumstances are such that, if 
the knot is moved in any direction, each string still passes tlirough a 
fixed point. If the lengths from the knot to the fixed points are p, q, r, 
compute the work done in a small displacement x of the knot perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the strings. Show that the result is consistent 
with the principle of virtual velocities. 

18. A rigid body turns uniformly on a horizontal axis. Show that 
the resultant of gravity and centrifugal force on any particle of the body 
passes through a fixed point ; and that aU these points lie in one hori- 
zontal line. 

19. A convex lens of 12 inches focal length is at the distance of 10 
inches from a small object on its axis ; and the observer’s eye is at a 
distance of 10 inches on the other side of the lens. Compare the ang u l a r 
diameter of the image as thus seen, with the angular diameter of the 
object as seen from the same position when the lens is removed. 

20. A tube open at one end and closed at the other has the form of a 
V . The two branches are equal, and the bore is uniform. Mercury is 
poiu'ed in at the open end in quantity equal to half the content of one 
branch. Water is then poured in till i^e open branch is full. Compare 
the lengths finally occupied by the air, the mercury, and the water; the 
vertical height of each branch being double the height of the barometer, 
and the specific gravity of mercury being 13*6. 

[Honor Caudidatea may also answer questions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 of tlie Pass paper.] 

Thied Yeah Arts Students. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

1. Write down the formulae : 

(1) For the a:-component of the velocity of the point xpss oi a rigid 
body, the 6 components of motion of the body being given 

(2) For the moment, in plane y s, of a set of forces about the point 
X y z, the 6 components of the r^ultant force and couple being 
given ; — 

H ' 



2fo. 11 . 
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(3) Tor tie moment of momentum of a system of bodies round a 
given line parallel to the axis of x ; tlie mass of tlio system, the 
motion of the centre of the mass, and the moments of momentum 
round the axis of co-ordinates being given. 

2. (1) A force P acts along a lino AB. Find an ex]iression for its 

moment round another lino OD. 

(2) A rigid body rotates -with angular velocity P round a line AB. 
Find an expression for the component velocity of the point C 
along the straight line CD. 

(3) Show that the expressions obtained in (1) and (2) denote 6 
times the volume of a certain tetrahedron. 

3. A uniform rectangular plank rests with one end against a wall and 
the other against a floor, its sides being in vertical planes. Supposing 
both wall and floor to be inclined planes, the wall sloping backwards, 
and the floor sloping away from the wall, find the greatest inclination 
the plank can have without slipping, the ooeflioients of friction against 
the wall and floor being given. 

4. Show that the attraction of a uniform straight lino upon a given 
external point, is the same as that of a certain are of the same linear 
density. Hence determine tlie form of tho lines of force for a uniform 
straight line.- 

, ; dx ,cCY ,dz 

5. Prove that ^-f-^+^=-4vp. 

6. Investigate tli6 component acceleration of a particle along and 
perpendicular to tlie radius vector dra-wii to it from a fixed origin j the 
polar co-ordinates of tlie particle lieiiig given as functions of the time. 

7. Prove that, if a particle is moving alioixt a oontro of force, the 
attraction being any function of the distance, the cllbct of inci’oasing this 
force by an amount proportional to tho invoi'se cube of tho distance will 
be to make the old orbit revolve with unifona v(5loeiby. 

8. Provo that, when the' index of ).‘ofi,‘5u;ti.on in a mo<lium is a con- 
tinuous function of distance from a 1 ix(k 1 ]>lauo at which it is a maximuin, 
rays of small inclination in tho iioiglibouvliood of this jilaiio w,ill bo curves 
of sines, and tliat all such rays traversing one point, and lying in tlie 
same normal piano will meet again approxiinatdy In. anotliov point. 

9. When a plane triangle is immersed in a uniform liquid, prove that 
the distance of the centre of the pi’easuro from any aide is 

N denoting tbe area, a the side in question, Ha Hn depths of the 
middle points of the sides. 

10. Show that the condition of stability of a uniform right circular 
cone fi Gating base-up wards, is reducible to tlio condition of stability of a 
hyperboloid of revolution resting on a horizontal piano. 

11. Show that a small pencil wlii.cli has xmdorgono rofiection or refrac- 
tion will have two focal lines. 

Third Year Engineering S.tudents. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1. Prove Guldinus’ theorem for the volume of a solid of revolution. 

2. Prove that the work done in drawing a heavy body up .a rough 
inclined plane is equal to the work done in drawing it along the base of 
the plane (with the same coefficient of friction) 2 )lus the work done in 
lifting it through the height of the plane. 
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3. Investigate the pull in a tie beam due to the weight of a uniform AppmMx, 

. T J? * No. 11. 

isosceles root. .... 

4. A heavy body is placed on an. inclined plane ■whose inclination is (general 
greater than tlie angle of friction. Find the direction and magnitude of 

the smallest force that ■v^^Il support the body. 

5. A uniform beam is fixed at one end, and a weight is hung at the 
other, the beam being approximately horizontal. Find the cmTatm'e of 
the beam at any point. 

6. Two pieces turning on fixed axes parallel to one another, work 
together with sliding contact. Investigate the angular velocity-ratio, 
and the velocity of sliding. 

7. Describe Peaucellier’s parallel motion ; and prove that the motion 
obtained is rigorously straight. 

8. Investigate the velocity-ratio of two shafts connected by a Hookes 

. . . . 

9. Given that the ratio of the two specific heats of air is 1*41, mvesti- 
gate the rise of temperature produced by a small compression when no 
heat enters or escapes. 

10. State, in its most general form, the law for the forms of teeth 
when the pitch curves are given, the motion being in one plane. 

11. If a train weighs 80 tons, and the friction is 7 lbs. per ton, find 
the work expended in drawing it for 4 miles up an incline of 1 in 200, 

■vTith uniform velocity ; and determine the horse-power of an engine that 
will do this in 10 minutes. • • -ux 

1 2. All embankment of brickwork has a section whose form is a right 
angled triangle ABC. The base BC is 6 ft. long, the height A.B is 14 
ft. Will the embankment be overthro^vn when the water reaches to the 
top, if AB is the face which receives the pressme ^ 



Chemistry . — HxamineTi Dt'. Andr&ios. 



1. Calculate the volume of dry gas under a pressure of 760 mill._in 
100 cubic centimetres of air saturated with moisture at 10°C. (Tension 
of aqueous vapour at 10°=9 mill.) 

2. In the last case calculate the weight of the aqueous vapour present 

(1 litre of hydrogen = ‘0896 gvm.) , . , xi. 

3. How ■would you determine experimentally the relation between the 
specific heat of a gas at a constant pressure and its specific heat at a 

constant volume ^ ^ j* i 

4. Give a general account of the complete spectra of sodium and 

“What is the relation between the volume of a gas and its molectdar 
formula ? Mention any exceptions to this relation, and state how they 

are explained. . . , 

6. How would you decompose by electrolysis the followmg bodies— 

water, hydrochloric acid, iodide of potassium 1 ^ 

7. How is iodine prepared from kelp, and what are its characteristic 



properties % « , . • • i 

8. How would you separate the ferric oxide from alumina in a mmerai 

9. ^ Give an account of the three modifications of phosphoric acid and 
of their chief properties. 

10. Describe the blow-pipe tests for cobalt, manganese and copper. 
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11. Grive an account of tlie cliiof orea of iron, auci of tho ordmaiy 
metliod of preparing cast-iron. 

12. What is the composition of steel, and how is it prepared, (ci) from 
bar iron, (b) from cast-iron ? 

1 3. Describe the method of taking tlie density of a vapour. 

14. Give a general account of tho alcohols belonging to the same series 
as ordinary alcohol. 

15. What is the composition of tho acids derived by oxidation froii 
the alcohols of tlie same series, and how are they }:>ropared from then 
respective alcohols 1 

16. Describe the chief 'members of tho paraffine series and their rela- 
tions to the alcohols. 

17. Give an account of the induction of electrical cuiTents, and of the 
principle on which magneto-electrical niaoliincs are constructed. 

18. What are the distinctive properties of a diamagnetic body % 



Civil Eitgineering. — Examiner, Professor FuU&r, 



Eiest Year Students. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

1. Explain what is meant in Descriptive Geometry l)y the “projec- 
tions of a point,” “projections of a lino,” “ projecting plane of a line,” 
“ traces of a line,” and “ traces of a plane,” 

2. Given the projections of a doiinito lino that is not ])ar!iHel to either 
plane of projection, detoriuino its length and tlio angle it miikes with 
each of the planes of -projection. 

3. A piano, not at right angles to eitlior piano of pi’o.joctioii, is given 
by its traces, and a lino by its i>rojoctionH, dotenaino the projections of 
the point in which the lino cuts tho piano. 

4. Tho horizontal trace of a phuwi makes nn angle of 45° with tho axis. 
The plane is inclined at 30" to tho lioiizontal plane of pj’ojocbion, deter- 
mine the' vei’ticjil trace. 

6. A line makes an angle of 45" with tho horizontal and 30° with the 
vertical plane of projection, construct its projection. 

6. A plane is given hy its traces, and a lino by its projections, find 
the angle between the line and tho piano. 



7. Given the projections of two lines that meet in a point, determine 
the angle between them. 

8. Given the traces of two planes that intersect, dotermino tho pro- 
jections of their line of iirterseotion, also tlio angle tho planes make wiffi 
each other. 

9. Given the traces of a plane, find the angle tho plane makes with 
the veHical plane of projection. 

10. A plane is inclined at 45" to the horizontal plane of projection, 
draw the^ projection of a line inclined at 30" lying in that plane, and 
through it draw a plane, making an angle of GO" with the horizontal 
plane of projection. 

_ 11. A square of V' side lies upon a piano inclmed at 45", one of the 
sides of the square is inclined at 30" to tho horizontal piano, draw its 
projections. 
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1 2. A regular pyi’amiclj with a hexagonal base of 1" side, and a height 
of 2|", is cut by a plane, making an angle of 30° with the horizontal ‘ 

plane of projection, draw the projections of the surface of intersection, 
and find its real size. JSlIoii'. 



Second Yead Students. 

SURVEYING, LEVELLING, MENSURATION* «fec. 

1. Describe the method of keeping a field-book for a chain survey, 
giving complete information as to the details of one line, its connexion 
with other lines, offsets, <fcc. 

2. Wliat is the reason for reducing the measurements of line on 
sloping ground to their horizontal value, and how is this practically done 
in the field 1 

3. Describe the methods used for setting out long offsets perpendi- 
cular to the line being measimed. 

4. Prove the expression for the length of a split line and of a tie line 
in terms of the sides measui’ed and of the segments into which a line or 
lines may have been divided. . 

5. In a chain survey, explain how the measurement of a line may be 
continued across a idver; also the method when an instrument for 
measuring angles is employed. 

6. Explain' the precautions necessary to be taken to ensure accuracy 
in the measurement of a base line for a large trigonometrical siiiwey j 
and describe the apparatus employed by Colonel Colby in measuring the 
Irish base. 

7. The following are three sets of reading taken upon the level staff, 
when held at stations 100 feet apart : — 

Pii-st, 4-57, 3-72, 4-78, 5-23. 

Second, 8-24, 6-73, 5-72, 3‘21, 0*18. 

Third, 7-18, 6*09, 4-99, 3-01, 2*04. 

Fill up a fi.eld'book with the above and reduce them to datum 100 feet 
helow the level of the point upon which the staff is first held ; also give 
the necessary checks to show that the field-hook is made up coxTectly. 



8. Demonstrate the prismoidal formula. 

9. Calculate in cubic yards the contents of a cutting 30 feet wide at 
the base ,100 feet long, slopes of sides 1-|- to 1 j end heights 20 feet and 
25 feet, by the prismoidal formula, method of mean heights and method 
of mean areas. 

10. The numbers in Bidder’s tables for heights of 16 and 20 feet, ai'e 
Bed 44, Black 795 ; show how these are obtained. 

11. Describe the method of setting out a cii’culai' curve to join two 
straight lines by means of chords and offsets. 

12. Explain how to set out in the field by the use of the level, the 
half breadths of land required for a railway cutting through sidelong 
ground. 

13. Explain the terms «coui*sing spiral,” “heading spiml,” “face 
line,” and show the position of them upon the plan of the soffit of a skew 
arch, and upon the development of the soffit. 

14. Show how to calculate the axial length of the intradosal sppil, 
and explain why the angle of that spiral with the axis of the bridge 
usually requires adjustment. 

15. When a stone has to be worked as a voussoir for a skew arch, 
describe the operations for forming one of the required surfaces. 
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General 
Class Ex- 
amiuatiou. 



Second and Third Year Students. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. Adjustments of the Y Theodolite : 

(«) For the prevention of “ parallax.” 

(b) For placing the line of collimation in or parallel to the axis of the 
telescope. 

(c) For placing the huhble of the spirit level attached to the telescope 
in the middle of its rim when the line of collimation is level. 

(d) For the spirit levels attaolied to the circular plates. 

(e) For the index of the vertical arc. 

Explain how to test and to make, if required, the above adjustments. 

2. Adjustments of the Transit-Theodolite : 

(a) The vertical axis must be truly vertical. 

(b) The horizontal axis must be truly level. 

(c) The line of collimation must be at right angles to the horizontal 
axis. 

(d) The bubble-tube must be parallel to the line of collimation when 
angles of altitude require to be taken. 

Explain how to test and to make, if required, the above adjustments 
for the above conditions. 

3. Prove that in a Gravatt’s level there is no exact place in the image 
field to which it is necessary that the horizontal wive of the diaphragm be 
brought. You may assume that the sum of the reciprocals of the distance 
of the conjugate foci from the field glass are e(pial to the reciprocal of ite 
focal length. 

4. Explain how you test in the field a Gnivatt’s lovol to ascertain 
whether it gives level sights when the bubble of tho spii'it lovol is in the 
middle of its run; and how you adjust tho instrument if found not to be 
correct. 

5. How do you adjust a level so that it may “ travorso ” ? 

6. Explain tho construction of tho sextant. Its principle and the 
adjustments it requires. 

7. Explain the Prismatic compass, and show how it is used in survey- 
ing. 



Third Year Students. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

1. Describe the method of preparing Hansoine’a Patent Stone — ^for 
what kind of work is it more especially ada])ted? 

2. Explain the difterence between pure clay, marl, and loam. "Wbat 
are the qualities required in clay for making fire biicks and common 
bricks 1 

3. Describe and sketch Hoffman and Dicht’s annular kilns, and give 
the reasons for the gi-eat economy of fuel in using them. 

4. "What are the essential differences in composition of Pure, Rich or 
Fat lime. Poor lime, and Hydraulic lime ? 

5. What is Portland cement how is it manufactured? and what 
tests should be made of its quality before using it ? 

6. Sketch a King and Queen Truss, and give tho names of theii’ 
different parts. 

7. Design a rectangular beam of Memcl to span an o|jening of 315 feet. 
The beam is to support a uniform load of 1 cwt. per foot, together with 
a weight of 10 cwt. at six feet from one end. The depth of the beam, to 
be twice its breadth. 
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8. A 1)63.01 of 9 indies square and 15 feet long tas 3 feet of one end Appendix, 
built into a wall. It slopes up-wards, and makes an angle of 30° witk 

tlie wall. It is loaded -with 1 ton at its free end. , Determine the stresses General 
on the upper and lower surfaces of the beam at 10 feet from the free end. 

9. Two similar rectangular beams, the dimensions of one being (rj) 
times those of the other, are supported at their ends. "When their load 
is their oim weight, find the ratio of their stress intensities at similarly- 
situated parts. 

10. Also in the above find the ratio of their deflections at the centre. 



11. A Bridge Trass consists of six squares, and six diagonals sloping 
do-wn from the centre towards the points of support. The sides of each 
square are 8 feet. It is supported on the ends of the lower horizontal 
member, and loaded at each of the lower joints as follows : — 3, 3, 6, 6, 6. 
Find the stresses on the different members of the truss. 

12. Describe some methods of stiffening the horizontal platform of 
Suspension Bridges. 

13. Describe the method of excavating for and buUdmg the side 

lengths of a tunnel when it is through soft ground ; also the methods 
used for supporting the lining of the vertical shaft during the construction 
of the tunnel. . 

14. Determine the thickness of a cast-iron pipe 3 feet m diameter, to 
withstand a pressm-e of a head of 200 feet of water, taking 15,600 lbs. 
per square inch as the tensile strength of cast-ii-on, 62’41bs. as the weight 
of a cubic foot of water, and a coefficient of safety of 6. 

15. Determine the diameter of a pipe 52,906 feet long, that is to 
deliver 135 cubic feet of water per mirmU, tvith a loss of head of 185 
feet. The approximate formula of M. Prony may be used. 

16. "When watei-, for the supply of a town, has to be impounded m an 
artificial reservoir, describe -the works that have to be constructed. 

17. Explain the method of preparing the land for Bed-work and Catch- 

work Irrigation. • . i 

18. Describe the “modules ’’ that have been used for measurmg tJie 
quantity of water delivered from a channel for the purposes of irrigation. 

19. Describe the nature and use of a Specification for an Bngiueermg 
work, and give some of the general conditions usually attached to it. 



Natueal Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

EXPEKISEENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. A uniform bar supported at both ends is 36 inches long and weighs 
3 lbs. At what point of its length must a weight of 6 lbs. be attached 
that the pressures on the supports at the two ends may be as 2 to 1 1 

2. The base of an inclined plane is 4 ft. and the height 3 ft. wh.-it 
force acting parallel to the plane will sustain a weight of 112 lbs. restmg 
on the plane without friction! 

3 A body weighing 10 lbs. is drawn aside untfl the strmg which sup- 
ports it is inclined at 46° to the vertical. The sti-ing which draws it aside 
is horizontal. Find the forces with which the two strings are stretched 

4. A stone is' thrown vertically upwards -with a velocity of 100 leet 
per second. How high -will it ascend ; and what will he its velocity two 
seconds after the commencement of the ascent ! 
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5. Find the specific gravity of a li(inicl in wLicli a pound ball of copper 
loses 1|- ounces of its ■weight, the Sjiocific gravity of copper being 8 -I 

G. The specific heat of copper being '095, and the heat of liqnefn§i <yi 
of ice being 79 ; how much ice at 0® -will be molted by an ounce iMi of 
copper at 100®.? 

7. A magnetized needle exactly balanced at its centre of gravity is 
carried from the north magnetic pole along a magnetic meridian to the 
south magnetic polo. Describe tlio directions in which it will point at 
different parts of its Joiuney. 

8. Describe the electrophoins, and explain its action. 

9. Give a description and simple sketcli of some one form of aii’-pump. 

10. An object is moved away from a position close in front of a concave 
spherical miiTor to a very gi’cat distance in front. Describe tlie move- 
ments of its image, stating when the image is erect, when inverted, when 
larger, and when smaller than the object. 

1 1 . Taking the velocity of sound in air as 1 1 00 feet per second, what 
will be the wave-length, in air, of a note of 275 vil>rations per second, 
and what will be the ■wave-length of a note which is an octave higher 
than this? 

12. What is Ampere’s rule for remembering the dii’oction in which a 
needle is deflected by a current ? 



Hatueal History . — Exmnmcrf Dr. Gunnmghani, 

BOTANY. 

[Senior Students omit questions 2 and 10, Junior Students omit questions 9 and 12.] 

1. Describe the sti'ucture of tlio stem of tho various groups of vasculai* 
Cryptogainia. 

2. Give a brief account of the opidormis and its apj)cndngos. 

3. Explain what is meant by tbo t(5vms epijdiybjs and pai’asites, and 
give illusti’ations of 0 })iphytic and parasitic plants. 

4. What are cladodcs ? Give oxaiiijdoH. 

5. Briefly- describe tlio principal forms of subtorrancoua atoms and 
branches. 

6. Mention tho groups into which climbing planta are divided by 
Darwin, and give examples of each group. 

7. Give the names and characters of the principal forms of capsular 
fruits, as given in the lectures. 

8. State the names and characters of tho subdivisions of Koaaceae, 
and give examples of plants belonging to each group. 

9. By what characters may Epacridacoao, Monotropaceao, Pyrolaceae, 
and Vacciniaceae be distinguished from Ericaceae? 

10. State the characters of the Euphorbiaceae. . Give tho names of some 
of the more important genera, and mention anything you know with 
regard to their peculiarities. 

11. To what orders do the following genora of plants belong ; — Agii- 
monia,^ Ajuga, Allium, Alnus, Aspemla, Botula, Brussica, Calluna, 
Cerastium, Crocus, Daucus, Epilobium, Galjiiithus, Hcdera, Jasione, 
Lathraea, Medicago, Mentha, I'edicularis, Pyrus, Kumox, Silene, Yer- 
bascum, Vicia? Give the English names of tho genora, wlien they pos- 
sess any. 

12. State what you know regarding the cliaractcrs and classification 
of the Coniferae. In what respects do Conifonw) diftbr from Gnetaceae 
and Cycadaceae? 
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of Queen* s Collec/e, Belfast- 

CHEinsTHY . — Exaniiiuri Dr. Andrews. Appendix^ 

N'o. 11 . 

PBAOTICAL OHEMISTY. g.^— 

1. What aie the hlow-pipe testa for cohalt, copper, manganese, and Class Ei- 

- , „ animation. 

lead i 

2. Give an accoiint of tlie cHef reducing agents, and describe th.eip 
application to tie reduction of the ferric and mercuric s^ts, and of the 
chromates, to a lower state of oxidation, or to the metallic state. 

3. Desciihe the method of analysing bone earth. 

4. Give an account of the absorption bands of blood and bile. 

6. Describe the method of separating meconic acid from opium, and 
mention its tests. 

6. What are the tests for glucose? 

7. How would you determine the amount of urea in urine? 

f- 8. How would you recognise and distinguish from one another, uric 
acid, urate of soda, and urate of ammonia ? 

. 9. How would you discover the presence of nitrates and of nitrites in 
well water ? 



TVT rnwrFERY AND DISEASES OF WolLEN AND ChIIiDBEN'.— 

Bobert Foster Bill, m.d. 

1. Describe the curve, and the circle of Cams. 

2. What is the rule by which the power is economised in extracting 
the fcetus through the pelvis? 

3. By what means may the character and measurements of the pelvis 

be ascertained in parturition ? i v ax 4 . 

4. Describe the operation for induction of premature labour, ^ State 

the circumstances in which it may be required, and the period suited to 
the operation. , x- » 

5. What are the rules by which we may calculate the tem of gestation j 

6. What are the derivations of the terms “maternal dystocia” and 

“ fcetal dystocia ”? How are these terms used. ^ x- 

7. When a hand and foot present together, how may they be distm- 

guisbed? What is the interference that is indicated ? When is this 

interference necessary ? i • -i. t, • 

8. Wherein is the life of a child more endangered in breech than m 

cepisdio piesentations ? How may to danger te lessened ? 

9. mat is understood by (1) Obstructed flow of the menses; and 

(2) Interrupted flow of the menses! 

Medioal Jurispeitdenoe.— Professor Eodgea, sr.n., F.o.s. 

1. What is the earliest period of uterine hfe at which a child may be 

born aUve, and capable of living to ma^^ood 1 _ , - 

2. Wbat are the symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of Extract 

? State the smallest dose in which the foUowing poisons have pro- 
duced death, Tartar Emetio, Strychnine, Oantharidm, Phosphorus. 

4. What is -the treatment required in a case of poisoning by rhos- 

^’Tlllsciibe the method of applying Dialysis for the separation of 
Oxalic Acid from the contents of the stomach, and the presses reqimed 
for the identiflcation of that poison when ^ed wi4 , 

6. Describe the method of. obtaaning Eaemm Crystals from Blood 

Staius. j 
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